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PREFACE 


These Notes on the fiffeen selected inscriptions from the 
2nd cent to the * th cent. A D. contained in the First Part 
( of Vol I ) of my Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions have 
been prepared so as to demonstrate both the literary and the 
historical value of the inscriptions They will therefore be 
found useful as well to the student of Sanskrit Literature, who 
wants to study the mcriptions merely as specimens of Sanskrit 
Kavya, as to one who seeks to find in them items of useful in* 
for nation for hu study of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
In compiling them 1 have derived very valuable help from the 
writings of all those scholars who had once edited the inscrip 
tions critically and who had written notes to elucidate 
several points specially historical, connected with them. I 
express here my gratitude to them 

In the Appendix I have given important portions from 
the hte Dr G Buhler’s very valuable essay on ‘ The Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry’ 
which was originally published in a German periodical in 1889 
and whose English translation by the late Dr. V. S Ghate was 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol XLII, 1913 The essay 
desert es to be read bv those who want to know how inscrip 
tions are useful for the history of Sanskrit Literature and how 
they constitute not a small and unimportant portion of the 
already vast Sanskrit Literature My sincere thanks are due to 
the Joint Editors of the Indian Antiquary, specially to th; late 
Mr Kl EiwarAes, lor allowing me 'to copy the essay 
from the Journal. 


D B. Dlskalkar. 



No. i 

Gnnnr Rock Inscription of Rudradaman. 

General Remarks — This inscription is incised on the 
western side near the top, of the famous rock which also con- 
tains the edicts of the great Maury a emperor ASoka as well 
as an inscription of the Gupta king Skandagupta about a 
mile and a half to the east of the town of Junagadh in Kathia 
wad and at the commencement of the gorge that leads to 
the valley which lies round the famous mountain Girnar It 
contains twenty lines of varying length of well engraved writing 
which covers a space of about ll*!" broad by 5 5" high Of 
these only the four last lines are fully preserved, while each 
of the remaining lines has suffered considerable damage 

Ihe inscription was first brought to light by Col Tod in 
1832 in the / A S B. Vol VII p 338 After that several 
scholars edited it in various journals The latest edition 
accompanied by an excellent facsimile was published in the 
Ffi I»d Vol VIII p 36 ff by Dr. Kielhorn See No 96S of 
Luder’s List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest times in 
the App of Ef Ind Vol X 

The inscription is a non-sectarian one, its immediate object 
being to record the rebuilding of the lake Sudargana m the 
reign of the powerful Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman The 
contents o£ thn. eccnr.d. can. he. *iuis, *uuz 2 .«i?.Tr. , £ftd. — 

The lake SudirSana situated at a short distance from GJrina- 
gora, was origin ally constructed under orders ofthe Rtaurya 
femperor) Chondraguptn by his provincial gd\ ernor VaiSya 
Rushy agupta, and was completed under orders of the 
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Maurya { emperor ) A3oka by his governor, the Yavana 
King Tu«haspha. But it was destroyed by the excessively 
swollen floods of the Suvarnasikata, Pal&Sini and other 
streams of the mount tjrjayat on the first of the dark half 
of Marga&rsha in the seventy second year of the king, the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, who was the son of the 
Kshatrapa Jayadaman and son's son of Svaml Chashtana 
and who was a very great king being lord of the eastern and 
western Akatavariti, the Anapa country, Anarta, Surashtra, 
Svabhra, Mara, Kachchha, Slndhu, Sauvira, Kukura, 
Aparanta, Nishada and other territories gained by his own 
valour, and had destroyed the Yaudheyas and had completely 
vanquished Satakarni, the lord of Dakshinapatha and had 
himself acquired the name of Mahakshatrapa, and who was 
also a kind, learned and accomplished man. He carried out the 
work of repairing the dam of the Jake through his viceroy of 
Anarta and Surashtra, named Suvisakha, the son of Kulaioa, a 
Pahlavs, spending a large amount of money from his own 
treasury, without oppressing thepeople by taxes, forced labour 
etc. The new dam of the lake was three times as strong in 
breadth, length and height as the destroyed one and the lake 
was provided with conduits, drains and means to guard 
against waste water. 

Poetical Importance of the inscription — The whole of 
the inscription is in Sanskrit prose. It does not give the 
name of the author. But there can be no doubt that the poet 
was of a very high order- The piece is written in the Kavya 
style and possesses the characteristics of the Vaidarbhl riti as 
laid down by Dandin in his Ksvyatlarin. 

Looking at the language in general of the inscription, what 
strikes one at once is the extreme dearth of verbal forms. In 
the text as preserved there are only two finite verbs, qaa in line 
5 andentth^in line 13, and even in Us complete state the insc- 
ription could not have contained more than four such verbs viz., 
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in addition *to the two just mentioned, probably another 
stiver in line IS p 2 and perhaps one verbm line This scarcity 
of verbs will cause no surprise to the reader of classical prose 
works. While the chapter on conjugation tikes the comparatively 
largest share of a Sanskrit grammar and presents considerable 
difficulties to the student, prose wnteis often e nploy only a 
few of the most common verbs and easiest verbal derivatives. 
On the other hand-and here again our text agrees with some 
of the best prose works-we find in the inscription a decided 
predominance of compounds oxer simple words. But through 
out, these compounds are plain and easy to understand, so that 
there is nothing embarrassing about their prevalence 

The author’s disposition of his subject matter is simple 
and lucid His object being to record the restoration, 
by the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, of the lake SudarSana 
near which the inscription was engraved, he treats of his 
theme m six sentences, five of which have for their subject 
the words ‘ this lake SudarSana’ with which the inscription 
opens This lake is now in an excellent condition It washes* 
troyed by a storm during the reign of Rudradaman. All the 
water having escaped, the lake, instead of being 'SudarSatia’ 
became ‘durdariana The lake had been originally construe* 
ted during the reign of the Maurya Chandragupta and was 
perfected under the Maarya ASoka, It has now been 
restored and made more beautiful than ever ( sudarSa- 
natara ) by Rudradaman, under whom this work has been 
carried out by the provincial governor Suvisakha From this 
it will be seen that the greater part of the text is devoted to 
the actual restoration of the Jake, which naturally furnishes 
the occasion for a full eulogistic description and a record -of 
the exploits, of the Mahakshatrapa by whom it was accompli* 
shed. The previous history of the lake is sketched m a short 
though historically important sentence On the other hand, a 
vivid and striking account is given of the storm by which the 
lake and the surrounding country w ere devastated, m a piece 
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of writing which, mutilated as it is, shows the writer to have 
been endowed with no mean poetic power. Prof. Buhler has 
well shown that the author, trusting to the effect of a plain, 
yet forcible narrative and characterisation of events and indi* 
viduals, makes spare use of those, often merely conventional, 
ornaments which abound in later inscriptions. With the exce- 
ption of a play on the word SudarSana the name of the lake, 
and one or two cases of an 3W the so- called aflfiaws maybe 
said to be absent from his text. On the other hand, he 
shows a decided predilection for that kind of 5)^15531? which 
consists in the repetition of one and the same group of 
syllables in neighbouring w'ords as e g. in Jtsvn.fdl 0 !, 

...frrcwt nvnot* wwf ( 

’TIShfaftWR, ( Kielhorn >. 

The literary merits of this inscription are shown in details 
by Dr. Buhler in his German essay, which is translated into 
English by Dr* V, S. Ghate and published in the Indian Anti* 
(jiury for 1 912. The portion of his essay dealing with this 
inscription is copied below in App- I for the convenience 
of readers* 

Historical importance — The inscription is of very great 
historical importance. We know from it that the great Maurya 
emperors Chandragupfa and A^oka, were particular in under- 
taking irrigation works in so distant a country from their 
capital as that of Kathiawad. The inscription gives us more 
information regarding Rudradaman than is available for any 
of the other Kshatrapa kings. U enumerates the names of 
several nations of which Rudradaman was an overlord. They 
are Akaravanti, Anupa, Anarta, Surftshtra, Svabhra Maru, 
Raecha, Sindhu, Sauvira, Kukura, Apar&nta and Nisha- 
da* These comprise a country roughly from Bhilsa in 
the east to Sindh in the west and from Abu in the north to the 
JJorth Komkana in the south including the peninsulas of Cutch 
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and Kathiawnd The inscription also mentions two wars 
waged by Rudrad mnn one with the "V audhej is and the other 
with Sitnharm lord of Dahshmapatha 

The Kshitnpi family which u~is founded by Chashm 
according to some scholars the founder of the ^iha era-ruled 
long from 78 \ D to about 4G0 A D r Twenty eight kings 
seem to have ruled in it At one time they seem to have held 
Malva, Rijiputana Cutch Kathiavvad Gujarat and even a 
portion of the Deccan According to Ptolemy Chashtani was 
ruling at Ujjam which seems to be the capital of the earij 
Kshatrapas In this inscription Su\i£nMii is said to have been 
appointed to govern Anartti and Surushtra by Rudrad on an 
which also suggests that Rudradaman s capita! was outside 
Kathmvad probably at Ujjatn A few inscriptions and a very 
large number of coins are found of this family, which enable us 
to prepare their geneologj (SceRapsons Catalogue of coins 
of lh e Andh'as kshatrafas cic ,) though nothtng is known 
regarding them from either Irdian or foreign literary source* 
Besides the present one five more inscriptions are fomd 
in Cutch of Rudradaman four of which give the 5 ear 52 for 
his reign. 

Date of the Inscription — It is not known when the 
inscription was engraved but it is stated tint the dam of the 
Sudargana lal e was burst in the month Margaiirsha of the 
year 72 of the king Rudradaman which is commonly suppo 
sed to refer to the 6aha era (see J R A S 1899 p 365 and 
Dubreuil a Ancient History of the Deccan p 35) and thus corres 
ponds to November 150 A D It may be noted that the d 3 m w is 
not burst at the advent of rainy season as it had been in the 
reign of Skandagupta See No 4 below v 26 The rebuilding of 
the dam which must have been commenced after sometime ns 
there was some difference of opinion among the ministers as to 
the feasibility of the scheme was completed with 
out the interval of n long time (1 23 p 2) 
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It must have taken ahout a year or two. The restoration of 
the same dam of the lake was made again by Skandaguptas 
viceroy in the period of two months (see v. 35 of No 4 below). 
The dimensions of the breach as mentioned in the text were 
much bigger than those of tile later breach and must have 
occupied the rebuiiders one or two seasons after the work was 
taken in hand, probably after the rains of the year 151 A. D. 
We may therefore suppose that the dam was repaired and the 
inscription was set up in the year 152 or 153 A. D. 

Notes— £. I, fr?ri-The word occurs in the same form in 
No 4 below, — 'the hill city’ is the earlier name of the 

town of Junagadh or its ancient representative, 
strong because ( it was ) constructed without joints i e. with 
imperceptible joints. It is well known that in ancient India 
the strength of masonary depended on the massive blocks 
laid with veryfinejoints, R0II9T conduit, water-course. In the 
original text of the inscription the word is spelt as Jioiial, 
{ once it is spelt as mnpfr ). Similarly are spelt the words «rr^Tr 
and «1J3 occurring below in this inscription* The occurence 
of the Dravidian a which is a feature of modern Gujarati, as 
distinguished from North Indian Vernaculars, can thus be 
traced to this early pericd. drain, nTsi^flFt-Accor- 

ding to Drs. Bhagavanlal Indraji and Buhlar is synony- 
mous with nirjptt; and the expression means * the outline of 
which runs in curves like a stream of bovine urine, ‘ bouke 
phedor. ’ But Dr. Kielhorn differing from them says that the 
word Si sp?W really forms part of the bahtnrlhl compound 
commencing with gnWRrgff and therefore either ^ S' by itself 
or Htdww must denote something that was provided for the 
lake just as conduits and drains were provided for it* In bis 
opinion nis is identical with the Pali flit? meaning* excrements 
or dirt, foul matter' generally: TRZ is used in this sense in the 
LaUtavist&a c, g. in a 'dunghill.' Now since foul matter 


would not have been provided for the lake that which was sd 
provided must be denoted by SftSftqT*! and this word therefore 
means 1 arrangements made to guard against foul matter or 
impurities By the context TO here as elsewhere becomes 
equivalent to UfoflT, garewre*— well furnished with 

TOOT—' The epithet *51* or was used in a 

particular period of the ancient Indian history by thegoyernors 
of thefiaka kings, who subsequently formed independent king 
doms and became Hinduised The title ICshatrapa appears 
nowhere as a title of any king or royal officer within the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature or indeed on any inscription or 
com of any Indian dynasty except the so called Kshatrapa 
famalies According to the Sanskrit lexicography it seems 
to mean one who protects the kshatnya caste $r:r qiaiid 
but it is originally not a Sanskrit word it is a Sansl rittsed form 
of the Persian word Sat rapa meaning a governor (See Bow Gas 
Vo! I.i p 21)§35fa«rm«l-\Ieaning the mention of whose name 
brings purity’ was an epithet many times applied in old times to ro 
y al or noble personages both living and deceased 1 1 occurs often in 
SfalW *pii5ll»5ia«i!fl-Whose name is repeated by the worthy. 
It is a compound gawfisraiq. This seems a somewhat 
stronger expression than ggfrraitT The use of st¥i«T and 
the statement that Rudradaman s name was repeated by 
JJ5 s at once suggest the notion that for these revered person- 
ages the name was like another Veda, demanding assiduous 
study and devout veneration, ard yieldu g the most precious 
fruit With thi= expression compare (Vi^- 

qq Rtf qfiqq^qKrq^iqr-Thoughthe 

expression literally means m the 72nd year of Rudradai an 
himself it is to be understood as * in the reign of ' The year 
is of the e r a used by Rudradaman [and the Kshatray as gene - - 
ally], which is taken by many scholars to be the Saka era 
Taking the year in the ordinary way as an expired year 
the Christian eqiu»*alent of the date would be either 18th 
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October or more probably the 16tb November, 150 A* D. 

etc. — For the notion of the earth’s being 
converted into one ocean compare e. g. Ramsyana V. 49. 20. 
(STC sm^l) — This denotes the 

mountain now called Girngr. See notes in No. 4 below* 
— is a small perennial stream now called 
See notes in No. 4 below isrrfojfr-— This name is not preser- 
ved in these days. £. 11 , an upper story. 

Dr. Bhagavanlal means by it ‘ pieces o£ the neighbouring 
ground ’ Prof. Bubler interprets as ' pinnacles of temples: * 
Dr. Kielborn supposes that the words 3 -BfPn'RR’j of the text 
are identical in sense with 3 ?r?rg in Kitghu XVI, 11 ( 

nisi! )-cF? meaning ‘ a room on the top oia house’ 
or * upper story'. 3xfjnr — Drs Bhagavanlal and Buhler mean by 
it ‘pillars of victory.’ But Dr* Kielhorn thinks that the whole word 
wfitrSjj? i. e. g&jlsiToi means * any raised place serving as 
shelter. ’ It will be seen that the word * elevation ’ 

is in contrast with the word immediately following it- 

gai^vj^ i. e. 3 U’?cl of a speed furious as at the time 
of the destruction of the 'world. £. 15 , a waterless 

tractor sandy desert. g?SiT*T became cfv, 31 in No 4 

below* Jufos-The Maurva family in which the great emperors 
Chandragupta and Afoka were bcrn is generally said to be a 
low Sfidra family deriving its name from a woman named 
Mura. According to Dr. Hetnachandra Raychaudhari ( Politi- 
cal History of Ancient India) the Morijas (Mauryas ) 
were the ruling Kshalrija c'an of Pipphalbana (near Nepal) 
in ancient times- They were among the tribes, who chimed a 
share of Buddha’s relics on his death. *3^235?T — He was the 
'first great emperor of India of the historical period. He got 
the empire by murdering the Nanda emperor of Magadha with 
the help of Clignakya, the famous author of the immortal 
-Artha&stra and held it with rare ability from 332 B. C. to 
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297 B C. *tfeVl-The word seems to have been used here in its 
etymological sense i e one who is appointed to rule a province 
or district. ( <U2S^tS ! l ). It is found used in some Sanskrit 
plays in its technical meaning ‘a king's brother-in-law ' Some 
scholars have proposed that meaning in the present case But it 
seems better to take the word in its etymological sense. 
According to Dr Hemachandra Rajchaudbart ( Oft ctl ) 
the epithet is equivalent to imperial high commissioner He 
suggests that the Rishtnya who is not mentioned either in the 
Artha€astra or in ASoka's edicts was probably identical with 
the Rashtrapala who drew the same salary as Kumiira or 
princely viceroy of royal blood n\rPT-The VaiSj as according 
to Varahamihira are a people of the western division (see I ml 
Ant Vol XXII p 192) — The great Buddhist 

emperor who was the son of Bindusara and grandson of the 
great Chandragupta He ruled from about 274 to 237 B C 
— The reading is conjectural ftqtTOJT — Hemust 

have been some Chief of Persian descent as the name indicates 
But some scholars consider him to have been a Greek 
P. 2, 1, 4, ‘after having assumed the Government 

govern The same meaning is to be understood in 
the expressions aifasiq and sTvrfflSfil sWufanm 
tfrl^Vre-Prof D R Bhandarkar (7m/ Ant 1918, 154) 
supposes that this expression indicates that Rudradaraan had 
regained the kingdom of Mnlwa and katlnawad which was 
waested from his fattier or grandfather by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni This is also proved by the boast of Rudradamau 
that the title of Mahakshatrapa was acquired by himself and 
was not inherited In this inscription he is said to be the lord 
of ALaravanti Surashtra Kukura and Apamnta the countries 
which were formerly m the possession of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni as the Nasik inscription ( Ef Itul VIII p 60, Ludcrs 
Ltsl No 1123) shows L 4 generally 

governs an ablative but the locative also is not wrong 
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According fo Rapson this term denotes the country on 
the bank of the Sabaramah ( Skt Svabhramati) See also 
Ind Ant VII 259 If this is right the term denotes northern 
Gujarat Then Anartta and Surashtra must mean northern and 
southern Kathiawad — Marwad Modern Cutch 

— Sindh It may be either the south-east Sindh 

or n e Sindh bordering on the desert Some take ffcgHlstc 
as one word denoting the country comprising of Sindh and 
Multan districts <f§r* — -According to Sir R G Bhandarkac 
it is identical with that portion of Rajaputana which is called 
Kin-che-lo by Hinefi Tsnng ( E H D 17, n 4) According 
to Dr Bhagavanhl Indraii it denotes “ probably part of East 
Rajputana ’ (Bom Ga? I. u 36, n 7) But according to Prof. 
D R Bbandarkar it Is probably modern Gujarat as it is 
associated with Aparanta m the Nasik cave inscription of 
Gautamiputra and m this inscription (/»rf Ant 1918 p 150) 
R B Guunshankar Ojha suggests that it may represent the 
KukareSvara Mahal of the Holkar State, winch is in the north- 
east of Mandsor in C. I ww^~The word literally metttij 
the Western End Ptolemy, who was contemporaneous xVifh 
Gautamiputra and Pulumavi divides Ariake ( Abaratike — 
Aparanta ) into four sections, two on the sea-board and fWd 
situated inland Of those on the sea-coast the northern 
corresponded to the Than a and Kolaba Districts and the southern 
to the Ratn-igin and North Kanara Districts Of the inland 
parts the northern was very nearly coincident with the country 
watered by the upper Godavari and the southern included the 
Kanarese-speakmg districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
(DR Bhandarkar / nd Ant 1918 p 150 ) The Mah&bh&rata 
Adi p 218 ) and the Markandeya P (37th Chap ) also include 
m Aparanta this whole tract But the portion of Aparanta 
subject to Rudradaman seems to ha\e been the country further 
north between the Maht and the Damangangft as the time the 
north Komkana was subject to the Andhras RTrcj — probably 
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the territories of the Vindhya mountains inhabited by Nishadas 
i. e, wild tribes such as the Bhils. The Nishadas were an 
aboriginal race, a forest people, and were scattered all over 
Northern and Central India (See Pargitar, Markandeya Pur ana 
pp. 360-61 ). L. 10, qsir — In the original the form used is 
qf**IT. Similarly the Prakrit form ^RTjjTTCTro is used above, P. It 
1. 14, in the original. L. 11, 4ivj*n«ll — These were known as a 
warlike race from the earliest times and are mentioned as 
warriors by Psnini ( V. iii. 117 ). Their habitat was the tract 
round the Babawalpur State. Like the Malavas these appear 
to have had a democratic constitution. Several round copper 
OOins bearing the legend in Gupta characters of 

the 3rd cent- A.D. have been found in N. W. Provinces. 
Cunningham's Coins of Anc. Ind) This tribe is also mentioned 
as having been defeated by Samudragupta ( No. 3 below ) 
A fragmentary inscription of a Yaudheya King probably of the 
3rd cent, is found at Bijayagadh in Bharatpur State in 
Rajaputana ( F. G. 1. No. 58 ). — lit. the path of the 

south was the technical expression for Southern India. The 
analogous technical expression for Northern India was Uttara- 
patha, which is found used in some inscriptions ( F.G.I, p. 13. 
fa. 5 ). But in this inscription Aryavarta is the name used for 
Northern India, and it is the more common one. ^Tiaqjvr:— 
This must be Gautamiputra Satakarni, according to Prof. D.R. 
Bhandarkar but YajnaSri Satakarni according to Dr.Bhagavan- 
ial Indraji ( see below ). fqwfrdr — Without any pretext i. e. in 
a fair fight; or it may mean completely. — From 

the Kanheri inscription it is seen that the wife of Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni was the daughter of Rudradaman. Satakarni was 
thus the son-in-law of Rudradaman. Now Vasishthiputra was 
the son of Gautamiputra. Satakarni's connection with 
Rudradaman was thus by no means intimate and can be 
described as * not remote ( D. R. Bhandarkar Ind. Ant. 1918 
p. 155 ). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji on the other hand thinks 
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( Bom Gaz I i 38 ) that Yajnafo Satakarm was tbe contem- 
porary o£ Rudradaman and that he was through his mother 
( who was a Mahakshatrapa’s grand-daughter ) related 
with Rudradaman According to Mr Smith {h H I IITrd ed 
p 21! ) Vasishtaputhi Sri Pulumayi was the son-in-law of 
Rudradaman and he was himself defeated twice by his father- 
in-law According to Prof Dubreuil ( Ane Htsi. 
Decc p 43) Vasisthiputri Siva Sri Satakarnt was the 
Mahakshatrapa’s son-in-law and was defeated twice 
ygwrePg mfr r — cf m No. 3 

etc — Some scholars suppose by this epithet that 
Rudradaman made many reltgious gifts But Dr Kielhorn says 
that the expression ‘ the raising of the hand ’ is not found 
used where donations are spoken of Both in literature and 
m inscriptions what characterises the hand of a person engaged 
in making any kind of gift, is that it is moistened by the water 
poured into the hand of the donee cf. Kadamban p 5 
Guj>la t merr p 175, 

etc Occasionally the person who makes a gift is 
described as taking or raising the fttcher from which the water 
is poured into the hand of the recipient Ramayana II 118 50 
93 W1W fair ..35RH ^139^4 \ In the 

present case therefore the expression StQhSgg instead of 
meaning to convey the idea of donation should better be taken 
m the sense of the dispensation of justice ’ For according to 
Manu ( VIII 2 ) a king when investigating cases of law should 
do so seated or standing ‘ raising his right hand ’ ( qif&rijqsq 
). Rudradaman must have earned the strong attachment 
of Dharma i e Justice by the raising of his 
right hand 1 e by the proper dispensation of justice 
^I 3 i«f — This expression may be understood to denote two 
sciences ( i e or grammar ) and 3W(i c 

or science of polity SfuTOlR . Or if taken a 3 one word it may 
denote only one science viz. the science of words and their 
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meanings i. e. grammar including lexicography. The word 
5s many times found used in the latter sense, e. g. 
pfoft; <2?: Fleet GufU hucr . p. 35. qn'nwnftgiH— reading 
remembering and perfectly knowing. nmn — practice. 
L. 15, etc.— cf. Rsmayana I. 18-27. sf 

l The epithet means that by his skill in the 
management of horses etc- he rendered futile the acts of 
quickness etc. of opponents, management 

close fight, personal fight. bounteous, cf. Hateyudha 

11.210 ^Ijasjyt generous.7J5i;-atoll.T£|<R^riR-overflowed. 

L. IS, ?$?... after mi the words are 

restored by Dr. Buhler. The epithet means something like 
‘ who is skilled in producing compositions in The adjectives 
?£* etc. in the text have probably a reference to certain rules 
of Sanskrit Poetics. and indicate the qualities 

niH*r and of Dandin's K&vy&darSa (I. 45,51 and 85) 
Thus 13^ means ‘ clear which denotes Dandin’s ArlhavyakU 
that depends, on author’s giving verbal expression to his 
thoughts instead of leaving them to be guessed. * sweet ’ 
or * full of sentiment and * lovely Similarly 
is synonymous with in Kfivyadarfa I. 75. QAQwtaR 

means * grand through the conventional use of words (Buhler). 
The poet means by this expression that language in which are 
used proverbial words and attributes commended by poets. 
T'jj means ‘ pleasing it denotes Dandin’s fras&diu Mr. K. G. 
Sanfcar suggests that it means 1 simple or easy *. The expres- 
sion does not mean * short ’ as is translated by some. An 
means * exciting wonder ’.nhich probably denotes Vj fas' force, 
h SO, V8nnfan?TR5l$T-:preraT — This epithet indicates that 
RudradAman had regained the title of MahAkshalrapa which 
belonged to his grandfather Chashtana but not to his father 
Jayad&man. srmtm^n — Dr. Bhagavanlal means by it a kind 
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of tax like the modern ‘ $fcRR But Dr Ktelhom suggests 
that the expression may denote * offerings * or contributions, 
which nom malls are voluntary but which people feel constrained 
to mal e to please somebody Mr K G Sankar suggests that 
it means * benevolences in the technical sense 
This seems to be a f&da of an ordinary Sloka The same 
expression is many times found used in the Ramayana It may 
be noted that w the inscription there are a number of words 
which occur often m epic poetry si3<815— 1 e •3T8I5 

a futile or impossible task — This is the subject of 

ejgfiH, that of which the commencement was opposed was 
carried out’ P. 3, L 1 51 & cf. 31 03 
e tc in v lOof No 4 below — Some writers look upon 

the PaMavaor Pallavasas foreigners Persians or Parthians The 
trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the W Indian 
seaboard must have led to the settlement from very early times 
of the Pahlavas who were gradually converted to Buddhism 
But others are of opinion that they are an indigenous class 
formed m Southern India Early records connect the Pallavas 
with the country m Northern India which was ruled by the 
kings of the Andhra dyuasty When subsequently the} were 
expelled by the Andhnbhrityas they set out to seek their 
fortune and settled near Conjeeveram where they founded a 
glorious dj nast > ( Historical sketches cf the Deccan p IS ff ) 
See also the note in No 12 below 

Translation 

This lake Sudargana from Ginnagara even 
so well joined m construction as to mal the spur 
of a mountain, with all rows its embankments strong in l read 
tb length and height constructed without gaps and made of 
stone claj furnished with a natural dam formed 

by • . and with well provided conduits drams and 

n\eans to guard against foul matter, , , , three 
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sections by and by favourable conditions in 

a highly prosperous condition. 

This same (lake)— on the first day of the dark half of 
M&rgaSirsha in the seventy-second-72nd-year of the king, 
the Mahiikshatrapa Rudrad&man whose name is repeated by 
the venerable, the son of the king, the Kshatrapa Jayadsman, 
(and) son’s son of the king, the Mah&kshatrapa Lord Chashtana 

the taking of whose name is auspicious,,..- ......when by 

the clowds pouring with rain tho earth had been converted as 
it were into one ocean, by the excessively swollen floods of 
the Suvarnasikatfl, Pal'iSint and other streams of mount 

tlrjayat the dam though proper precautions ( were 

taken ), the water churned by a storm which, of a most trem- 
endous fury as at the time of the end of the world, tore down 
liill-tops, trees, banks, turrets, upper 6tories, gates and raised 
places of shelter— scattered, broke to pieces, ( tore apart ) 

—with stones, trees, bushes and creeping plants 

scattered about, was thus laid open down to the bottom of 
the river 1 

By a breach, four hundred and twenty cubits long, just 
as many broad, (and) seventy-five cubits deep, all the water 
flowed out , so that l the lake ), almost like a sandy desert, 

( became > entremety ugly ( to look at ). 

for the sake of ordered to Ik made by 

the Vnliya Pushyagupta, the provincial governor of the 
Mourya king Chandragupta, adorned with conduits for 
Atoka, the Maurya by the Yavana king Tushaspha, white 
governing and by the conduit ordered to be made by him, 
comlrttcicti in a manner nerihycS a Ihj; (and) seen in that 
breach, tbc extensive dam 

he who, ever since he was in the womb was 

characterised by the pcJtcsjlon of umhrirrltfd corjununate 
Royal Fortune, was resorted to by alt castes and chosen their 
lord to protect them j whj made, and is true to, the vow to 
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the last breath of his life io abstain from slaying men, except 
in battles who (show ed) compassion . not 

failing to deal blows to equal antagonists meeting him face to 
face who grants protection of life to people repairing to him 
of their own accord and those prostrating themselves before 
him who is the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti the Anupa country Anarta Surashtra, Svabhrn 
M*ru kachchha Sindhu Sauvira kukur* Apafanta, 
Nishadaand other territories gained by his own \alour the 
towns marts and rural parts of which are ne\er troubled by 
robbers snakes wild beasts diseases and the hi e, 
where all subjects are attached to him ( and ) where 
through his might the objects of [ religion ] wealth and 
pleasure ( are duly attained) who by force destrojed the 
Yaudheyas who were loath to submit rendered proud as 
they were by having manifested their title of heroes 'among 
all Kshatriyas who earned fame because he in spite of hav 
ing twice in fair fight completclj defeated Satakarnl the lord 
of Dakshinapatha on account of the nearness of their connec 
tion did not destroj him who (obtained) victory 
who reinstates deposed kings who bj the right raising of his 
hand has earned the strong attachment of Dharma who has 
attained wide fane b> studjing and remembering by the 
knowledge and practice of grammar music logic and other 
great sciences who the management of horses 

elephants and chariots ( the use of ) sword and shield pugili 
stic combat and other the acts of quickness at d 

efficiency of opposing forces who daj b> da} is in the habit 
of bestowing presents and honours and eschew n g disrespect 
ful treatment who is bounteous whose treasure by the tribute 
tolU and shares rip htfully obtained overflows with an 
accumulation of gold silver diamonds beryl stones and 
(other) precious things who prose and 

verse, which are clearly agreeable sweet charming beautiful 
excelling by the proper use of words and adorned , whose 
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beautiful frame owns the most excellent marks and signs, such 
as (auspicious) length, d’mcnston and height, voice, gait, colour 
vigour and strength, w ho himse'i has acquired (he name of 
Man&kshatrapa ; who has bten wreathed with many garlands 
at the sv.jyjjmjrtr.ij of kings' daughters -he, the Mahfiksha- 

trepa Rudradamon, in order to cows and 

Br&hmanas, for a thousand of years, and to increase his 
religious merit and fame without oppressing the inhabitants of 
the towns and country by tuxes, forced labour and acts of 
affection— by ( the expenditure of ) a vast amount of money 
from his own treasury and m not too long a time made the 

dam three times as strong in breadth and length 

(on) all ( banks )... ( and so ) had ( this lake ) made 

(even) more beautiful to look at. 

When in this matter (he Mahskshatrapa's counsellors 
and executive officers, who though fully endowed with the 
qualifications of ministers, were averse to a task ( regarded as ) 
futile on account of the enormous extent of the breach, opposed 
the commencement ( of the work ),( and ) when the people in 
their despair of having the dam rebuilt were loudly lamenting 
( the work ) was carried out by the minister Suvlliikha, the 
son of Kulaipa, a Pahlavo, who forthe benefitof the inhabitants 
of the towns and country had been appointed by the King in 
this government to rule the whole of Aoarta and Surashtra, 
( a minister ) who by his proper dealings and views in things 
temporal and spiritual increased the attachment (of the people), 
who was able, patient, not arrogant, upright ( and ) not to be 
bribed, (and) who by his good government increased the spiri- 
tual merit, fame and glory of his master. 


No 2. 


Meharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription 
of Chandra. 

General Remarks — This inscription is incised on a 
tapering iron pillar 16 in diameter at the base and 12 at the 
top and 23 ft S inches high standing near the Kutub Minar m 
the village Meharauli nine m les south of Delhi The pillar 
would appear to have been erected originally as a standard to 
support an image of Garuda in front of a temple of \ishru 
It is an interesting feature as affording evidence of the 
capac ty of Hindu civilization in the 4th cent A D to weld 
malleable iron on so ambitious a scale (Page Guide to tl t Qi tb 
Delhi ) The inscription contains six lines of beautiful u tiling It 
was first published by James Prinsep in 1S34 in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society Bcngil \ollII p 494 Its latest edition b> 
Dr Fleet is published in hts Gufta Insert j> ions 

The inscription is a posthumous eulogy of the conquests of 
a powerfulking named Chandra It isaVatshnava inscription its 
objrc* being to record the ere it on of the pillar which is called a 
Dhva]a of the god Viihnu on a hi I called Vishnurada by the 
king who successfully invaded the Vanga countries, 
crossing the se\en mouths of the Stndhu conquerec. the 
Valhikas and had invaded as far as the southern ocean 

The foelical iw fo*lanc*~‘ The inscription which consists 
of three \erses m the fsardulavikndita metre is a sho r t piece of 
beautiful poetry The simile used m v 2 is \ ery striking 1 he 
following alank&ras deserve to be specially marked Jef 

v 1, 1 2 st^cf in v 2 12 and qp ra in l 4 
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H Utortcnl tmfortatuo — N T o information is given in the 
record about the lineage or the date of the king Chandra in 
our inscription Tins has raised a controversy among 
scholars about the identity of the king that has not yet ended 
There are three sets of opinion, one favouring the identifi- 
cation of this king with Chandragupta I, the first mftk&rft/ft 
JkirhjAol the early Gupta dynasty, the ether identifying him 
with Chandrnvarrmm, son of Simhavarman. and grandson of 
Jayavarman, king of Pusfakarsna ( modern Pol. harm in Jodha- 
pur State ) mentioned in the Snsunia inscription and the third 
identifying him with Chandragupta II \ ikramaditya* The 
followers of the third theory — one of them is my friend Mr. 
k. G. Sankar-nre few- They maintain that the description of 
the very wide conquests suits only in the case of the Gupta 
emperor Chandragupta II. who ruled no doubt upto the ocean. 
V. A. Smith had first held this view (]. R. A. S. 1897 p. ) but 
later he was converted to the second theory. ( E. H. I. 1914 
p. 290 ). The strongest argument against this theory is that 
the characters in the inscription are a little earlier than those 
in the inscriptions of Chandragupta II. The inscription was 
moreover engraved after the death of .the king Chandra men- 
tioned in it. 

The real controversy therefore exists between 
scholars holding the first two opinions. Fleet, Radhago- 
vind Basak and Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar - are of 
the first opinion; while M. M. Haraprasad Shastri, V, A. Smith 
and R. D, Banerji hold the second opinion. Those scholars 
who identify Chandra with Chandrapupta I argue as follows 

Chandra carved so/e supreme sovereignty ( trsrpftpjq ) 
in the world by means of bis own arms, and enjoyed it 
for a long time and led his arms of conquest to the distant 
countries of Vanga in the east and to the country washed by 
the months of the Indus 'in the west and also towards the 
south. This statement applies more to an early Gupta ruler 


of the fourth century than to any local lung of any of the 
smalt states then ruling independently in N, India So it is 
very liVely that Samudregupta’s father Chandragupta I, whom 
we know to have been the first Maharaj&dhtrajn of the Gupta 
line tried to extend the empire by making the conquests of 
Bengal, the Panjab, and also probably of the south, It is for 
this reason that we do not find any mention of the conquest of 
Bengal in Samudragupta’s Allahabad frniasti. Dr. Knshnasvami 
Aiyangar, who has recently discussed this point at some length 
in Journ Ittd. Htil Vol VI, pt II, University Supplement, 
Studies in Gupta History, p 14 ff, is a strong supporter of 
this theory. 

Scholars who identify Chandra with Chandravarman reply 
to this argument in the following vuj — 

Though it is true that Chandragupta was the first 
ilah&r&j&dhr&ia of the Gupta dynasty the existing evidence in 
both the epigraphic and numismatic fields cannot prove that 
Chandragupta I had led an expedition into the North-West 
or the south or that Bengal was included in his kingdom The 
rigid silence of the Allahabad fraiasti of Samudragupta lead 
us to suppose that Chandragupta did not campaign The 
fra&asU clearly indicates that Samudragupta was the first to 
make the wide conquests described in it We have reason 
to believe that the kingdom of Magadha was acknowledged as 
the paramount power m India only during the time of 
Samudragupta and that the title of Maha.r&)adhtra.ja was 
probably bestowed on Chandragupta I by his descendants. 
The Guptas are mentioned in the fura.nnt as reigning over the 
country comprised witmn Prayaga, Saketa, and Magadha 
This was the territory which was possessed at hts death by 
Chandragupta and it was extended by the conquests of his 
son Samudragupta On the contrary we have evidence of the 
possession of a part at least of Bengal by Chandravarman tn the 
Susmnarock inscription of Chandravarman son of Simhavarman 



king of Pushkarana (Ep. Ind. vol. Xlll p 133). The inscription 
proves that a king named Chandravarman from Pushkarana 
( modern Pokhaina in Jodhapur State ) had come as far as 
W. Bengal and left his mark on the hill. This is just in keeping 
with the statement m the Meliarauli inscription that Chandra 
had defeated a combination of hts enemies in the Vanga 
countries. According to Mr. N. K. Bhaltasalithe king Chandra- 
varman mentioned in the inscription of Samicharadeva ( Zf. 
Irtd. XVIII p. 86 ) who built a big fort in Bengal is to be 
iudedtified with king Chandra of the Meharauli inscription. 

Another point is that Chandra in the Meharauli inscription 
is said to have enjoy. d the suzerainty acquired with his own 
arm for a long time ( ai^s? ttgurfnfo 5^ tafinFW fro) ) 
While there is a consensus of opinion among Orientalists for 
assigning a very short reigu of ten or at the most fifteen years to 
Chandragnpta I. 

A third point in favour of the idetnification of Chandra 
with Chandravarman is that both the inscriptions aie Vaisbnava. 
King Chandra had raised a staff of Vishnu on the Vishnupada 
hill, while Chandravarman had incised the wheel of Vishnu on 
the Susunia liill. 

Date of the inscription — The inscription is not dated 
but we can assign it roughly to 330 A. D. sometime before 
Samndragupta ascended the throne and made liiswide con* 
quests. The date cannot be much changed even if we identify 
our Chandra with Chandragupta. which seems to be more 
probably. 

Notes— 3§?2-in the Vangas i. e. in the Vangacountry. In 
Sanskrit the tribal name in the plural is regularly used to indi* 
cate the country inhabited by the tribe. The Vanga country 
is undoubtedly the eastern Bengal of modern times. ^7 etc* 

ij 

i. e the sword cuts on his arms remained the emblems of his 
fame as victor cf. in No* 3 below- 



^n'irg^r — Vahlikas 1 e the Vahltka country Vahlil a 
( also Bahlika, usually spelt as Vnlhika or Valhika ) is explai 
ntd as the ancient form of modern Balkh It has however 
been pointed out that this rendering cannot \vell le applied 
to Chandra s exploits and that the tribe vanquished b> him 
should probably be located some where m Baluchistan This 
conclusion is indeed unavoidable if we adopt the above 
rendering of the passage which says that Chandra conquered 
the VahliLas ‘after having crossed in warfare the seven mouths 
of the river Sindhui e the Indus "‘The MaJia.bha.rat i (Bhishma 
9 17 and Kama chap 37 38) however, locates them in the Panjab 
is on the Smdhu A dynasty of three Bahlika rulers in the region 
of Mabismati on the' Narmada is located by the Puranas 
One of the three divisions of the Sunseri Prakrit n> named 
Bahlika which was spoken somewhere between Malva and 
eastern Paniab From all this lt'ecms tl at the Bahhl as m 
our record should be looked for within the frontiers of India 
without going so far out as Balkh in a portion of I idia which 
would necessilate the crossing of the seven mouths of 
the Indus and Sindh is such a regon (Dr Knshnasvamt 
Aiyangar of cil p 15) fa.vfi Seven moi ths of 

the Indus Dr \ ogel ( Memoir of the Archl Sur\ of India \o 
22 p 44 ) suggents tne expression ma> also indicate tile safta 
sindh tvah of the Rigveda i e the river Indus and its tnbuta 
nes The term mukha would tnen have to be tal en in the 
sense not of ‘ the mouth of the river * but rather in that of 
‘ a riverhead troraifir etc-the southern ocean is even today 
l e even after his death being penumed by the breeze of his 
prowess i e who proceeded towards the South fo" miking 
conquests vjnjl. . What is meant to be said here is that 
Chandra removed his physical body from the earth but 
lived in it in fame, and that is what expressed b> his 
giving up the earth only to go on lo another world to five 
in While therefore he may be regarded as having left the 
earth which he conquered, his fame did net leave it, but 




found a permanent hornet here. etc.. The meaning 

is that like the great forest fire which, having completely 
burnt the forest out and subsided, lay covered over with 
ashes, so also the fire of his valour, though it might seem 
extinguished, having completely destroyed the efforts of his 
enemies, still remains dormant in the recollection of those 
that had suffered from it, as the forest fire itself. ( Dr. 
Aiyangar ). gfet — According to Dr, Aiyangar it denotes 
‘ long continued efforts ' in acquiring the empire. Chandra- 
gupta I had to undertake a a long war against the Vakatakas 
whose power was greately rising in the west, against 
the B&bllkas probably the kinsmen of the Kshatrapas 
for expanding his empire. ^ifov3q-The condition of being the 
sole Adhiraja. Adhiraja lit. supreme king denotes the same 
thing as maharaja -According to some Paleographist* 
the correct reading of the text is and not gi§«T. Some 
scholars take ^ as the proper name of the king called Chandra. 
Dr. Aiyangar takes to mean * pure minded ‘ as an adje- 
ctive of JJpreRr. mtr — On a hill called Vishnupada 

i, e. { the hill marked with footprints of Vishnu. The hill is 
probably to be identified with that part of the Delhi Ridge on 
which the column stands.(F. G. I. p 140.) — cf ^134 

flag-staff ’ used in some other iuseriptions. The surmounting 
figure on the column must have been Garuda, the vehicle 
as well as ihe ensign of Vishnu. 

Translation. 

V-I, He, on whose arm fame was inscribed by the sword, 
when in battle is the Yang* countries, be kneaded ( and 
turned ) back with ( his ) breast the enemies who, uniting 
together, came against { him ). he, by whom, having crossed 
in warfare the seven months of the ( river ) Slndhu the 
V&hllkas were conquered, — he, by the breezes of whose 
prowess the southern ocean is even still perfumed i— 



V, 2, He, the remnant of the great zeal of whose energy, 
which utterly destroyed ( his ) enemies, like, ( the remnant of 
the great glowing heat ) of a burned out fire in a great forest, 
even now leaves not the earth though, he the king, as if 
weaned, has left this earth and has gone to the other world 
moving m ( bodilj ) form to the land ( of paradise ) won by 
( the merit of his ) actions, ( but ) remaining on ( thib ) earth 
by ( the memory of his ) fame 

V, 3, By him, the king — who attained c ole supreme 
sovereignty on the earth acquired by his own arm 
and ( enjoyed ) for very long time , ( and 1 who, 

having the name of Chandra, possessed a beauty of counte- 
nance like ( the beauty of ) the full-moon — having with devo- 
tion fixed his mrad upon ( the god ) Vishnu, this lofty standard 
of the dmne, was set up on the hill ( called ) Visbnupada 

No. 3. 

Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupts. 

General Remarks — This inscription of exceptional impor- 
tance was first published in 1834 in the J« A S B Vol III 
p 118 ff It was last edited with afacsimile by Dr .Fleet in his 
Gufta fiiscnfhotts , p 1 ff It is engraved on a round monolith 
sondstone cclumn, thirty five feet in height at present standing 
inside the Allahabad fort But there is reason to believe that 
it onginally belonged to an ancient place called KauSambt, 
modem Kosam, twenty-eight miles west by south from 
Allahabad For the column contains an edict of ASoka addre 
ssed to the governors of Kau$ambi engraved above this inscri- 
ption The writing which covers a space of about 6' l" broad 
by 5'*4" high and which consists of 33 lines has suffered very 
much m its upper part 

The inscription is non-sectarian, its object being to record 
the setting up of a pillar m honour of the great emperor 
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Samudragupta who was the son of Chandragupta by his wife 
Kum&radevi of the Ltcbchhavi familv and the grandson of 
Ghatothacha and the great grandson oi Gupta, and who was a 
man of learning and fine arts and a liberal patron of the lear- 
ned men. Considering his qualities he was selected by his 
father ( Chandragupta I ) to succeed him to the throne of 
Pushpapura ( i. e, Pataliputra ). In the prose rortion his con- 
quests are enumerated He forciblv uprooted many kings of 
Aryavatta including Rudradeva. Matda, Nsgadatta, Chandra- 
varman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi and 
Balavarman, conquered all the forest kings, defeated but reins- 
tated as tributaries the kings of the soul hern India like Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of the great forest, Mantarajaof Korala, 
Mahendra of Pishtapuro, Svaimdatta of Giri Kottur, Damana 
of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kanchi, Nilarflja of Avamukta, 
Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Pfilakka, Kubera of 
Devarashtra and Dhananjaya of Kausthalapura, and made to 
pay homage the ( frontier ) kings of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kamarupa, Nepal, and Ivartripura, and the clans of the 
M&lavas, Arjunayanas , Yaudheyas, Mad takas, Abhlras, 
Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas, and Kharaparikas and the 
nations of the Daivaputra, Sahi, Sahanu£ahi, Sakas, Murundas 
and the Simhalas of the island. This poem which thus extols 
the wide conquests and merits of Samudragupta was composed 
by Harishena, the minister of peace and war, the counsellor 
of the prince and the general, who was the son of the general 
Dhruvabhuti. It was executed by the general Tilabhattaka. 

Historical importance of the inscription — From the 
contents of the inscription given above it will be seen that thi3' 
epigraphtc record is a unique one among Indian annals in its 
vceaYib cA detanh In the conquests of Samufliagupta it gives 
us abundant historical information as to the divisions of 
India, the tribes and the kings that lived and ruled about 
the middle of the fourth century A. D. Though it is at 
present impossible to identify every one of the countries,' 



kings and peoples enumerated by the poet Harishena 
enough is known to enable us to form a clear idea of the 
extent of the dominions and the range of the alliances of 
SamudrAgupta His empire seems to have included 
the larger part of the Indian Peninsula Such a great cm 
peror-not on!j a great warrior but a poet and a patron of 
poets and a man of high accomplishments was unknown 
even by name to the historians of India until this valuable 
record w as discoaered Several scholars ha\e attempted to iden 
tify these 1 mgs chief of whom are V S Smith ( J l 
A S JS97 ff 859 ) Allan ( Cal Gufti coins j> \\l Prof 
Dubrenil ( inctenl History of Decc in ) Iv N Dixit ( Free 
first Ort Confer ) D R Bhandarl ar ( Iud Hist quarterly I 
250) G Ramdas ( Ibul p 679) 

The inscription being a piece of poetrj , A at i r, a* the 
composer himself state'*, rather than a historical d:> n«t 
the conquests of Samudragupta do no seem to h ve been 
arranged in a strict chronological or geographical oid i He 
must have for instance first turned Ins aims against the 
powers nearest him and tlioroughl} subjugated the kmgs ot 
Arjcwarta before he proceeded to conquer the 1 ings of che 
southern India though the poet has meatioiied the lat er 
before the former Harishena classifies Samudragupta s 
compatgus geographically and also according to the deg'ree of 
^ the success he got in them under fiae heads as that directed 
against the kings of Arjavarta nine of whom Rudradeva 
Matila etc are named These kmgs were forcibly rooted 
up, a process which necessarilj inaolaed the incorporation 
to their territories in the dominions of the aictor The 
kmgs of Dal shinapalha eleaen of Whom-Mahendra of Kosala, 
Vjaghraraja of the great forest and 'o on-are mentioned 
were next vanquished but reinstated by him The chiefs 
of the wild tribes which he reduced to subjection are not 
ipectficallj named The rulers of the frontier 1 tngdoms Sam 



atata, Davafca and others and of the nine republics, -MSlavas, 
Arjun3yauas etc. were made feudatories Lastly the rulers 
of the four foreign nations-Daivaputra and ethers, who were 
almost independant were entered into diplomatic relations. 

It will thus be seen that the dominions under the direct "■ 
government of Samudragupta comprised the whole of Northern 
India extending ‘from the Hooghly on (he east to the Jumna 
and Chambal on the west, and from the foot of the Hima- 
layas on the north to the Narmada on the south. Beyond 
these limits the frontier kingdoms of Assam and the Gange* 
tic dtlta, as well as those on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and the free tribes of Raiputana and MfilvS 
wer* attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance; 
while almost all the kingdoms of the south had been 
overrun by the emperor's armies and compelled to ac- 
knowledge his irresistible might. But Prof. Dubreuil under* -A 
estimates the conquests of Samudragupta in the Deccan 
See his Ancient History Of Deccan f>. 60. 

Prof. Radhagovind Basak supposes that the poet 
KSlidas, who lived in the time of Chandragupta II and 
Kumargupta and even for some time during the reign of 
Skandagupta, describes the conquests of Raghu in the well 
known epic, RaghuvatnSa ( Canto IV } very probably to co- 
mmemorate the military operations of Samudragupta's son 
Chandsaguota II ( Proceedings of the Calcutta Ori. Conf. p. 325) 
Prof. Bhide thinks in the same way { Proc. Poona conf ) 

Date of the inscription — The inscription is unfortuna- 
tely not dated . But since it describes the wide conquests of 
Samudragupta we must assign the inscription to a sufficiently 
later period of 1 is reign The inscription moreover gives 
on account of the personal accomplishments of the emperor. 

He is said to have been proficient in music, to have composed 
numerous metrical works worthy of the reputation of a good 
authur and to have been a patron of the learned men. TJlf 



inscription also leads us to infer that before the time of the 
inscription the emperor had issued his corns bearing the legend 
and those depicting the emperor comfortably seated 
on a high-bad ed couch and engaged in playing the lyre 
Samudragupta must have enjoyed sufficient leisure to culti 
vate these arts and to patronize learned men He must have 
also taken some years after his accession to the throne to 
complete these conquests It is also to be noted that there 
is no allusion to the horse-sacrifice in this inscription, which 
was revived by Samudragupta as we know from the insert 
ptions of his successors and probably also from his Eran 
inscription ( F G 1 No 2 ) It is thus clear that this ms 
cription ms engraved after he came home from his wars 
and before he performed the Horse-sacrifice See Allans 
Catal Gupt coins p X\XII He is supposed by scholars 
to have reigned from 335 to 375 A D We can therefore 
assign our record approximately to 350 A D. 

Poetical importance of the inscription — The ins 
cription is as valuable a piece of Sanskrit poetry as it is 
a histones 1 document Its literary merits and its usefulness 
for the htbtoiy of SanSknt literature are very well shown 
by Dr Buhler in his -ssay uhcb is copied below in App 
Suffice it to say here thatHarisena s panegric which has been 
specially designated as a kavya belongs to that variety called 
Champu which is made of a mixtire of prose and verse 
( * ) The eight mtro 

ductory stanzas the long prose passage that follows and the 
concluding stanza form one single g gant c sentence This 
Champii reveals H ansena as a poet of no mean order E\ ery where 
as pointed out by Publer Hanshena seems to make conscious 
efforts to excel contemporary writers of praSastis He displays 
certamu ell-marl ed chancteristicsofbishterarystyle First the 
style emplo>ed in metrical and prose pa sages is different 
The language of the stanzas is usually simpleand free from Jong 
and involved compounds and shows Hansena to be a follower 



of the Vidarbba School. But the prose passage displays with a 
vengeance the quality ojas or vigour, defined us consisting in a 
profuseness of compounds 

Harisena has made himself responsible for one of the longest 
compounds in the language. A. characteristic of his compounds 
is that their concluding part comes upon us as a surprise and 
is consequently very often involved and clumsy. Thus in the 
compound . . .qsfo; (11. 34-35) the concluding portion 
should naturally have read Similarly the longest 

compound could as well have ended with ifcTgflfpijJRTflgT- 
1 UiR Again the next compound ( 11- 39. 40 ) 

would ordinarily conclude with An- 

other peculiarity is that between the long compounds Hari- 
sena inserts short phrases at definite intervals in order, as 
Buhler so beautifully puts it, to enable the reciter to draw Ids 
breath and the hearer to catch the sense. Then again in the 
long compounds, the words are so chosen as to bring about a 
certain rhythm through the succession of short and long 
syllables; and care is taken to see that this rhythm changes 
from time to time. Harisena also uses some figures of speech, 
namely, Anuprasa and Slesa from the Sabdalamkaras and 
Rupaka and Upama from the Arthalamkaras That he uses 
only a few figures is due to the fact that the AlamkuraSastra 
was so developed then. ( Gajendr.igadkar )• 

The metres used in the poem-The few letters that remain 
ot the first two verses are not sufficient to show what metres 
were used in them. In the remaining verse9 the following 
metres are used«jtfqj| w. 3, 5, and 8; Is^Tsld vv. 4 and 7; 
fl^lSPI'81 vv. 6 ; and ifnauoii vv. 9. 

Notes-V. l,-^:-from the beginning p^ScT.* 

***** ( I, of p. 6 ) is one long sentence. All the eight ver- 
ses contain adjectival clauses qualifying ( 1. 9 p, 5 ), which 
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again containing long descriptive compounds in the genitive 
case qualifies gggipatf ( 1 11 P* 6 )• Tbe "hole sentence 
stands thus— 3 ! etc SllfW anWj 

3{tj ZF&St ?fr( 7 , [qaa] This lofty column appears as it were 
an upraised arm of the earth proclaiming the fame of Samudr- 
gupta, who etc Here we havea beautiful Utpreksha or poetical 
fancy. The word gfajp. can be taken both with and «tl§. 
But it cannot be taken in the sense of ‘ erected (anew)’ as the 
pillar was first set up by ASoka With the expression in this 
inscription compare the expression gst 5^ 

qr'SRl: in vv7 and 8 in No 6 below by Kinsmen 
V. 3 This stanza enumerates Samudragupta’s literary attain- 
ments. straw wfjw: sigq* 4it4 gratra: 

2 Rtr is a proleptic adjective. What the compound means 
is hat he derived happiness from association with the wise. 

cf q.l mi I 

WBTWWntq ^ sntftSfW 11 m the Baghari stone inscrip- 
tion of Chandella Madanavarman ( £/> Inti I 209 ) The idea 
is that Samudragupta put an end to the usual war between 
good poetry aud prosperity He was both a king and a poet. 
He also made poets rich by patromsiug them Prof Gajen- 
dragadkar suggests a different meaning of this phrase thus — 
fqiRiq; fifiTOURst frraFt i%rig=i 

TOn g^p^aspit: qq angi. rllft: fatq;. The idea 

is that he cultivated those qualities which the wise have 
enumerated as useful for overcoming the defects that 
sfarrc? m ffte way of the procfuction of fceaufifuf poetry. 

— This cleirlj denotes tint Simudcagujita 

was a poet of a high order. The Gupta emperors were very 
enlightened rulers The> were not onh patrons of learning 
but some of them were great poets This inscription show s 
that Samudragupta was himself a great poet and his high 
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officer 5 Rtf«i { cf in the tetter portion ) was undou- 

btedly a great pcet. An inscription of Sarnudragupta’s son 
Chandragupta II found at Udayagiri ( F G. I. No. 6 ) also 
shows that his chief minister effect was a poet of a high order 

V. 4 , wwr This verse seems to indicate 

that Chandragupta I ^elected Samudragupta from among 
several brothers, to conquer the land and to succeed him to 
the throne. From the epithet applied to Samudra- 


gupta’s son Chandra guptall in his inscriptions it seems that the 
custom of selection was prevalent in those times { F, G. I. 
P. 12n.l). V 7 , HPKFT They were tw oof the many rulers 
of Iryavarta, who are mentioned in the further portion of the 
record. sTizjv/h ( a king ) bom in a Kota family of which 
nothing is so far known, gwnw-in ( a city ) called Pushpa 
( pura ) i. e. in Pataliputra ( modern Patna ) which was 
originally called Kusumapura. It was apparently the Gupta 
capital. Tilsm This means that while Samudragupta was but 
young. V. 8 , The stanza enumerates the various qualities of 
Samudragupta and concludes by sayipg that he was possessed 
of every kind of virtue. P. 6 1. 9 - 1 '^m’q .. With this express 

ion compare the legend on some of Samudragupta's gold coins- 

faff r «raf&. See F. G.I. p. 12n. 2 

*W5fiWJFW. — Of ( one } designated 'Par&krama. Parakrama 
was a title of Samudragupta just as Vikrama was of his son 
Chandragupta. The titleParakrama is met with on his coins 


of the Standard Type ( cf Allans Cal of Gvfta coins f. 1. $• ). 
He uas also designated Vyaghra-parskrama ( ibid p. J7)and 
A ivz m ed&a-parfifcra ma ( Ibid p. 21 )just as his son was Simha 

-vikrama and Ajita-vikrama. ...... TOJ19C etc. 

These are various kinds of weapons used in war in ancient 

ana itfbn" '‘ X ’ *’ S:e ' enBf 

• •• The last was probably some weapon equal in ] eng* 
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th to a span SSHRIQ?!*! is a Sanskritism for 

L. 12 «traS5$ etc are to be read m pairs, the first 
part being a name of the territory and the second a name of 
the king-as Mahendra of Kosala etc. The territorial name is 
an adjectival derivative, from WTfl?5 etc. — 

Mahendra of Kosala This Kosala must be south Kosala which 
embraced the eastern and southern parts of the C, P. and 
one of whose early capitals was Supura, modern Sirpnr in 
C. P. (Ep. Ind XI 184). Nothing is known about Mahendra. 
‘U'JStTftiE — Da main of Erandapalla. Fleet identifies 

Erandapalla with Erandol in the E. Khandesha District of 
the Bombay Presidency ( I.R.A.S. 1898 p.p. 369-70 ) 
Messrs K. N. Dikshit and Y.R. Gupte are of the same opinion. 
According to Dubreml and Mi. K, G. Smkar it is the same as 
the town Eiandapah near Chicacole on the coast of Orissa 
( Ef . Ind. XII p*. 212 ). G. Ramadns says Fleet's identification 
is wrong as Erandapalli mentioned immediataly after the 
kingdom of Ssfimidatta cannot be so far away on the westein 
coast. It must be somewhere in the vicinity of Kahnga and 
Pislilnpura Kingdom. Similary Dubreuil’s identification is also 
w long as Chicacole he* m Kalinga which is the count! \ ol 
SiAmidalti { 1. H. O Ip 6S2 ). ErandipiUi will ln\e 
Ihercfoie, to he ulenllliril with iIip ullage. YendipalU in the 
Golg.v.tl i T link i of the Yi/igip itan distiut nt with the ullage 
Enthpilh in the KH Die Talukj. But n we -tippo->e that 
Swfimidatla w as kingoi Kotlura, not entire Kalinga Erandapalli 
may well be identified with Chicacole. ( K. G. Sinkat. 

fetzftjFj — Vishnugopx of Karachi. Karachi is uadoub’ 
tedty the modern Conjeeseram in the ChingTeput District, 
Madras Presidency. The kingdom of Kfincht extended fiom 
the mouth of the Krishna to the south of the mei Palar and 
sometimes even Kaseri. To the west of this lie the Eastern 
Gluts, in which must ha\e been the kingdom of Vengi. 
Palakka and Asamukta.King Vislmugopa is no doubt identical 
with an earh Pallava King of that name( Bom. Oor. I, p3l9 ) 



e*t W* n» ?nn — V\nhriraii of Mih&kfcVan or greit 
f jr»,t w'wji hh to bs In u j u he l fro n Si \ d wi referred to 
liter on m the inscription Hut it is difficult to identify this 
Mahakarda*“i AlcorIh ft to Dr knthin'iftmi Aiy >ngir Uni /?»* 
19 6 p 229) it nui't hive mclud d he Sou ar division of C 1* 
cx'eudinft northwards to the Aj igh d *dite in BundelUnnJ 
aid Vya»hn in cm b iJn‘ih*l with V\aihn le\i i fe i 
dito-y of the ViWVn sn^retUt Pnthviscin I mentioned m 
the Gut] inscription (E 1 * Uul Will p 12 ) But (j Kaindis 
d ffers from thi-» vie v on th- gro md tint M diJUSntan m »st 
be sojght in th * sojthern *n hi is «t wis» one of th- king lonis 
of the Deccm conq tered by Sinalrigu>ti He suggests 
therefore, t nt it m ist be the same is M ihtv un a forest 
region extending northwards into Ginjim Agency and west* 
wards into the inct now known as tbs Chhittisgiih Stat-s of 
C. P. and that W&ghrar&ja cannot be identified with Vyughra* 
deva of the Gmj inscription. (Joiirti Andhm fits Sec VoJ I 
P 233 nr-Mmtinja of Kitrah Accotdmg to Fleet 

r G / p 7 n 1 ki ira if i is i mistake for hiinliki dc < t* 
mg the well known pro\ ce Kernh Pr 1) R HI mdiV ir ( f 
H Q I 25 * ) identities this Ke it i with the S n nr Urrtlory 
inC P ro md nlwut hit tini'ir whe e the author if 
the Pt v m thl I cites the herd is Dr I arm It identifies 
Knrall with Ivoiia ( 'luhchn Slot Or Sind II m« 
P 5(i9 ) Kurali is taken l»y Kielhorn [If hid \ I 3 n3 
to b- the sa n i> K iuala m n‘i m d in the Alh >1- i is-n t on 
(No 1 2 below ) ii l id it h I wuhthc Kolleru lake between 
the GoJt\ iri iul the Krishna But Dr, D R Bhi idi I ir 
ohjoff s t> this o i the no ind tr it th * Kofferu tike must hue 
been inctu lei n the km jd mi of \etitfi mentioned l clow m 
the m>eri tun Ae-jr ling to l* Rimdis (J H Q %oi Ip, 
tiS-» ) Kuril i m wt b_ the pi men it-y of th- Innj un d strict 
to the nort'i-ci t of th- Mihend i lull njw ehitf'y oc^u nod 
by IheOnjas if T-?*-} litre is id ITer- 

eace Ot o/uuja aaio ^lulora fyr the di\ isi ju of tbp wyrds Ji) 
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H9 phrase, Fleet IK. G. J, p 7 n - 2) separate* them as 
IS 1 ? and i e. Mahendra of Pishtapura and 

Sn-amidatta of Kottura on the hill. But Dr. D. R Bhandarkar 
says, “ The vrddhi in knuttur.ika clearly shows that the word 
jgiri is to be connected with Mahendra. If girt had formed 
part cf the name of the country of which Svflmidatta was a 
rtilT we should have had Gairikautturaka instead of Girikau- 
tturakn (l. H. Q. I p 252)” So according to him Mahendragiri 
was the king of Pishtapura and Svamidatta was of Kottura. 
V, A. Smith also is of the same opinion. But G. Ramdas 
( /. H. I p. 680 ) takes the whole phrase together and trans- 


lates it as Svamidatta, who had his seat at Pishtapura and at 
Kottura near Mahendragiri. This means that he was the king 
of both the places as it is often found in inscriptions that 
the king of Pishtapura was also the king of Kalinga in which 
Kottura is situated. He objects to Bhandarkar *s opinion on 
the ground that the name Mahendragiri of a king is unsuppor- 
ted by history or inscriptions. But Mr. Ramdas has not met 
Bhandarkar’s grammatical arguments- Secondly no other 
king in this inscription is associated with all his strongholds. 
It is better therefore to divide the phrase as Dr. Bbandarkar 
has done. Pishtapura is the same as the fortress Pishtapura 
captured by the Chalukya biug Pulakesin II (see No. J 2 below) 
and is the modem Pithapuram in the Godavari district of 
the Madras Presidency. Mahendragiri, the Mahendra hill, 
according to Mr. G. Ramdas (op. cil ) has always been asso- 
ciated with Kalingas and, is the abode of Gobamasvami, 
the family god of the Ganga kings. As there are a number 
of villages named Kottura in .the district of Ganjam the 
Kottura in our inscription is distinguished as being one near 
the Mahendra hill. Dubrenil (o* cil) takes our Kottura 
as ulenticat-with kothoor in Ganjam. 


Dhauonj.iya of Kusthalapunn Kusth- 
apur,i is a *en by Smith as a mistake for Kusasthalapura 
* °l Ue holy citp- Dwarka; KusasthaJa n as the capita) 
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of Anartta i c, »V. Gujarat. Dr. Bhandarkar lioueier (olio- 
winR Dr. Barnett identifies the place with Kuttalur near Polur 
In N. Areot (I.H.Q I P. 254 ) G. Ramdas locates the place 
m Gujnt followtnK Smith. ^4...<t?tI<S— 'lhese kings of 
Aryavarta destrojed b> Simudraguptn are nine in number 
and it has been suggested by Rapson (/. 12, A. S. 189? p. 421) 
that possiblj they mu ail hive been N2gas and denote the 
‘Nava Naans' of the Vishnu I 1 not .is a dynasty of nine mem- 
bers as they are generally taken to be, but rather a confeder- 
ation of nine princes belonging to the Nflga race. But as 
weslnll see further the kings were of different dynasties. 

K. N. Dikshit identifies him with Rudrasem 
of the V ikatika djnastrj. This seems to be \er$ probable. 

— "Heina> be identical with the Maftih of the seal 
found m Bulan dslnhr. But Allan (Cat. of Gttfla Coins p. XXIII) 
thinks that the absence of any honorific on the seal suggests 
that it i* a pm ate sell and not one of a rojal personage 

WITO... Nothing is known of this king, — M M. 

Haraprasad Sastn, Smith, R. D. Birerji and others jdenhfj 
him with king Chandragupta of Pushkarana (modern Pokharnd 
in MSnvar) who is mentioned in the Susunti inscription 
( Ep. Ind XII p. 318 ) He is also identical with the sovereign 
king Chandra mentioned in the Meharauli inscription ( Ind 
Ant. 19^3 p. 217 ) Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Dr Bhandarkar and K. 
G. Sankar think that he was the king of PokharnS which is 
modern Bdnkurs, but he cannot be Chandra of the Meharauli 
inscription {I.H.Q. Ip 255 ). >wu« < Ri n — He is no doubt 
the same as Ganapati of N.iga family whose coins ha\e been 
found at Narwar and Besnagai. He was probably ruling at 
VidiSa. His predecessor was Sivamndi. (Arch l Sur Ind ■ 1915 
-1(5. «n T ra*I— JJ e is np doubt a king of arjolljer Naga /ainilj 



ruling at Padmavili (tntlern P.iwSvd in tlie Gwalior terrttiorv 
In // Ch.}*i‘n Ills f ill i- siul to li ive been cm-e I by i 
SanktrhitA ( / //.{?.! p 2i5 g R. A. S 1899 p. 493 ). r 
— He was prob ib'y a king of a third Nat 1 f timly ruling at 
M ithura. The copper and bronze coins bearing the syallable 
achut and found in the lliricli distiict of U. P. were proba- 
bly issued by him — Nothin}* is khown of this king. 

*1959^5^ - According to Mr. Dikshit he is most probably 
identical with Ikilav u man an ancestor of Bh&skaravarinin of 
Assam. ( E. p. 1 nd XII p. 73 ) Since Assam or K&unupi 
is separated by this epigraph Bilaieiimn may have been 
first ruling in the eastern pait of Anavar f a just tar the ue-fc 
of Assam. His descendants nfte r the defeat at the hands of 
Samudragupta seem to have shifted towards Assam. 

aptireij— lit- the abode of the Aryas is the common term 
used to denote Northern India specially. In the Manusmriti 
(II 22) it is defined as the land between the Himalaya and 
Vmdliya mountain", expending to the eastern and to the 
western sea. The poet Raj gekbara speaks in the Hftl.u&Tttvana 
(Act VII of the liver N irimda as the dividing line of A \a- 
vanta and the Daksl in&p.itba. SJjSUiFirH— Accoiding to D. 
R. Rhandaikir (/.//.( 7 Ip 256) it is the couiil ly which 
must have extended from Bag helkhand right up almost to 
the sea coast of Ori-sa. In the coppei plate of P.inYirtjika Ffa-ti 
( F . G. I. p. 114) die Dabha’a kingdom is said to have been 
included in the Eighteen Forest K ngdoms ( Ata\ika*ij\a ). 

— Vai Miami hira places Sainatata in the er-tein 

•division, and Hiuen TsUnu, to the east of the T&m-alip i co- 
untry and bordering on the sea It is taken as compi isitig the 
delta of the G inges and Brahm ipuhtL of which the Iessote 
and Khulna Distric's form the centr il portion Its capital K ir- 
mmftnta has been identified with K&m a in the Connlla Dis- 
trict by Mr. N.K. Uballatuli (!.<!,' 5. is. 1914 p 85 ) ( U U, Q. 
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IpT'lG) ^rr — \ccnrdmg (o Fleet it may correspond to 
Du. ci. According to V. Smith it c u res ponded to the m id- 
em diMiicK (f Itogn Dimjpur md It <j h dn. But as these 
di ti icts u ere not ictuilU tncorpor ited \mh the Gupta dom* 
out ins Pi of Di Blunt* irl tr t. II 0 l P >* c 7) ‘-uggests lint 
D link t corresponds to the 1 1 1 it Tncts of Cliittigong ind 
Tipperri H contspamls m the mini to modem 

Assun the central poition of which a still known as K&nrup. 

— It is well known. Dr. Fleet suggests 

that the name may survive tn Kar'arpnr in the Jalan* 
db ir District. But it may corie«pond to the KumSon, 
Garhwal and Rohilikhand ( /. H pi p.257) L 20 
R,9t51 — Thei were origin ill) the same as the Milloi 
of the Gieek wuteis and the Mdnas the Mle hchha 
people who acco»dmg to the Miulr&'&kshntu fought against 
the Miuija Chindrigupta. They appear to ha\e migrated 
southward-, and were m occupation of a prounce called 
V igarcl si in the south-e istern portion of the J upur st ite in 
R j iput in 1 where their coins of a per od opproxnnateh from 
BC 150 to 750 A.D were found 111 number®. (Bliand ir^ai 's 
Charmchet ltd rs 1921 p 12 ) In the Gupta period thej 
seem to hue m g ted still fnrtlier southw irds as is indicated 
from st me msu iplions r f the penod 1 he\ Ind occupied 1 lie 
soi it he istern put of It ijiputana and the parts of Centr il India 
adjoining them ( Inr Ant. 1891 p. 4U ), 7. II. Q Ip 257 ) 
WSH *1*— They h id prnb ihly occupied the eastern part of 
the I upm and the Alwai State. T heir coins are aho 
found cpn-See abo\e 111 No 1. From the find-spots of 
their coins <?eils md insci iplions the\ seem to be ruling in 
the count r\ beiween S itlt-j and the Jnrntn as firsnuthwaid 
s Blnritpur st ue { I HQ 1 p 2s8 ) According to P of 
Diluent! they hid est ihhshed thenweKes in the Miuhua 
region piobibh if ei the deitli of the Iviisl 1 1 cuueror \n 11 - 
dwV4 mid ware leyhbuurs vi the Jvag is [A tic Hub of Leccan 
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p, 32.) i n^' 5 F — Their country corresponds roughly to modern 
Sialkot and surrounding region between the Ravi and Chenab 
rivers. Its capital was S&keta ( modern Sialkot ) { I. H. Q. I, 
p. 258, and /. A, S. B. 192 2 p. 257 ). 8*1 HK— According to 
Smith thej' can be located in the province of Ahirwada bet- 
ween the Parvati and the Betwa riveis in Central India. But 
as Abhiras are often mentioned in the Kshatrapa inscriptions 
of Sursshtra they may be located in Kathiwad anil Gujarat. 

Ot&{_ -Smith locates them in the Narsinghpur Dist. ofC.P- 
But Prof* D. R* Bhandarkar locates them near Narsingarli in 
C. P* A Chief of the Sanakanika tribe or family is 

mentioned as a feudatory of Chandragupta II in a cave ins- 
cription from Udayagiri near Bhels5. Though this is not suffi- 
cient to locate the family in that part it seems probable that 
the Sanakanikas were somewheie near that part. 

— - Nothing is so far known of this. — Accor- 

ding to Dr. Bhandarkar (7. H. Q I 258) they were probably 
identical with Kharpara mentioned in the Batihagarh inscrip* 
tion ( E. P* Ind XII 40) of the Damolia District JnC. P. 
WTTPTCTO:— Dr. Buhler suggests tlie reading (tired ) for 
*TRT. L. 23 ^«» 3 sr^ff? 5 trr» 3 nrff — ]•><*), Smith .mil AJJ.m, 
^phl tin this wend into tlnee diilrient tiile^ VTIff, 

and *TI$t35HT? denoting ditfeient p-ine*-. But .iccouling to 
Prof. D- R. Bhandarkar ( I. H. Q. [ p. 259 ) «ince the word 
in the inscription is and not it shows that the 

word cannot stand by itself but must be taken along with 
what follows. The whole expression corresponds with the 
full royal insignia TOnfdUIT of the Later Great 

Kuslrfnas or Kushanaputras as they called themselves. They 
exercised sway not only oyer the Kabul valley but also over 
the Punjab and the Matlnr.i regions. 

Same srhohis take tli -I racial name to refer to the 
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Ksbatrapas of Kathiawad and Ma!w&. But according to Prof 
Bhandarkar ( LH.Q Ip 260 ) the Saka king referred to in 
this inscription was probably the $aka king Sridhara\arraan 
or his successor mentioned m the S&nchi inscription of S. 
241, published m E. I. XVI 232 

— According to Sten Konow the Murundas were in 
reality the KushSnas and the word Murunda itself is not the 
name of a tribe but a Saka word meaning lord 'which was 
used as a title by the Sakas and after them by the Kiisham**, 
(Ef. Itttl XIV p. 292). 

— i. e Ceylon An account of the embassy 
of the Ceylon king Sn Meghavarman has been piesened by 
the Chinese authorities which say that he sent gifts to Samu 
dragupta with a request to be allowed to build a monastery 
at Bodha Gaya (Smith Ind. Attl. 1902 p. 192 ) 

L 24 and TO 

are to be taken as distinct I take with reference to 

SHOT as Allan does i e. means 

* soliciting of charters bearing the Garuda seal confirming 
them in the enjoyment of their territories. Fleet takes the 
expression to mean coins bearing the tokens of Garuda 

i e Gupta coins. But as Garuda was not a necessary sy mbol 
on Gupta coins it is better to take this as Allan ( p XXV ) 
has done, in the sense of the royal seal of the Guotas In 
Samudragupta’s seal which is a true one, attached to the 
spurious Gaya plate Garuda is represented, (See F G I p 25 ) 
—"With this compare the legend 
on Simndragupta’s coins 
( Allan p C ) The synonymous expression ^sncni^JT 
is found in Samudragupta's Eran inscription (F G I No 21 
^b»id«»n»iis-About this poetically beautiful expression see App 
"P. 6, L. 1, etc. sjg* araijjsr res* 
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pectively. Or aran^n sraq; ( Dravid).- 7 

—This suggests- that Samudragnpta wa^ 
like Purushottanja or Parama Purusha ( Fleet ). 

3$^J?t5T<T —Compare Ushavadatas inscription A, S. W. 

I IV. 19 and Ep. Ind VIII 19. 

-—etc. These four are the divine guardians of the 
four cardinal points. It may be noted that this epithet is one 
of the three always and only applied to Samudragupta. 

L.5 Rt$l 3 ... JllfT etc. On Samudragupta' s coins of the Lute- V 
player type he is represented as seated on a high-backed 
couch playing a lute or tyre. This affords a striking corfo 
boration of his musical skill. ( See Allan p. 18 ). t 

etc— Who had established Jiis title of ‘king of 
poets’ by various poetic compositions sufficient for the learned 
men to make their living i. e,- by which their authors can 
be valued as great poets to deserve patronage from kings. 

T think we can also interpret the word TRTIH both as a 
Icing i. e. patron of poets because lie gave subsistance to the , 
learned men ( ) and as the prince of 

poet i. e- a great poet because lie prepared a number of 
poetical compositions. ( ) 

—Fleet renders ‘ a god dwelling on the - 
earth But it is better to take this, as Prof. Dravid has done, 
as two expressions, the former meaning ‘ who was a place 
of refuge for all people ' and the latter in the vtsifcri sense 
of ‘ a king. * r ( 

Gupta, the first king of the Gupta line and A 
his son Ghatotkncha bear the epithet Mah&raja only, which 
denoted the position of a feudatory in those days; while • 
Chandragupta & Samudragupta bear the epithet M'ahlr&jl* ' 
dhirtija denoting their Imperial -power, . t , , , < •' 
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— This d\ nasty which once ruled m Nepal was 
of such respectable ancestrj that the Gupta emperor Samu- 
dragupta in spite of Ins teintoml gieatness considered it 
an honour to be connected on his mother’s side with that 
dynast}. — Mahadevi is a title which in those dajs was 

applied to the queen of a paramount sovereign and corres* 
ponds to the title Mahar3j3dhiraja applied to the latter. 

—Dr. Buhlei takes ihe word in the sense 
of a path, This qualifies the word within the \erse. 

y. 9 «pr: — In this [\erse Samudragupta's 

fame which is supposed to be of white colour and which 
was spread in the three worlds m compared with the Ganges, 
whose waters are white and which is called RWR 1 e« 
moving m three places AkaSa, Pnthvi and P3tala. 

3^^ — See Dr. Buhler’s note on this m Ihe App. 

— The inscription is certainly a Kavya. 

etc — This again suggests the poetical abilities 
of the emperor. 

— The meaning of this term is not clear. It 
may be a tribal name or a family name or an official title. 
1 think it is a family name. 

«*iV , s»tPT3i — The chief police officer or the chief judici- 
al officer according as we take the meaning of the woid ^f. 

Translation. 

P. 6. L. 1 3 This column has been raised which is ( or 
this lofty column is) as it were an arm of the eaitli raised 
up, which announces the fame greatly augmented through his 
conquest of the whole eaith and which having pervaded the 
entire surface of the earth found a loaely and liaopy move 
ment by going to the abode of the lord of gods 
3 1 
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P. 6 , L it. Of the illustrious Samudraqvj>ia the lord of 
great kings. 

V, 2. Who. by his own kinsmen ............ whose 


V. 3 Who twanging (of the bow-string) 

burst open and scattered dishevelled ... 

V. 3 Whose happy mind is fit for associating with the 
wise: who was the master of the real sense of the scriptures; 

firmly fixed 

who haviug overwhelmed, with the ( force of the ) commands 
ot the collective merits of (his) learned men, those’ things 
which obstruct the beauty of excellent poetry enjoys in the 
world of the wise, the sovereignty of the fame ( produced ) 
by much poetry of clear meaning : — 

V. 4 Who, being looked at with sad faces ( through 
the rejection ol themselves ) by kinsmen of equal birth,' while 
the corn tiers breathed freely with joy, was bidden by (his) 
father, who, exclaiming " Verily (he is) worthy, ” embraced 
(him) with the hair of (his) body standing erect ( through plea- 
sure ) (and) thus indicative of (his) sentiments and looked at 
him with eyes perturbed by affection overcome with tears 
(of joy) (yet) peiceiving the right thing said to him ' Protect 
then this earth. ' 


V. 5, Whose some people ( were accustomed 

to) taste with affection, with their joy mixed with wonder 

when they beheld (his) many actions that resembled nothing 
of a mortal nature; (and) whose protection other people afflj. 
cted by (hts> pi cm ess. sa ughf. performing obeisance, ... 


V. 6 [\VW] doers of great wrong, 

always conquered by his arm in battle, ..... . tn „ 

and (o morrow - pride '* 0rrovv 

pen„„ce. ,H.h Tin* ehter, f„v ' 
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much clearly displaced pleasure rod affection 

the spring (1)* — 

V 7 By whom -taxing, unassisted, with the force 

of the prowess of (his) arm that rose up so as to pass all 

bounds, uprooted AchyuU and — (by 

whom ) causing him who was bom m the family of the 
Kolas to be captured by (his) armies (and) sporting m (the aty) 

that had the name of Pushfa while the sun 

the banks, — 

V. 8 (of whom it is said ), — * The building of the 
( protecting ) wall of religion fame as white as the rays of 
the moon, (and) spreading far and wide, learning that 

pierces the essential nature of things calmness 

the path prescribed by the virtuous that is 

worthy to be followed, and even poetry, which Rues free 
rent to the power of the intellect of poets (all these are his), 
( in short ) what (\irtue) is there that docs not belong to him, 
who alone is an object of contemplation for those who can 
recognise merit and intellect t ’ — 

P 5 L, g Who is skilful m engaging m a hundred battles 
of various kinds,— whose only ally is his valour depending 
upon the strength of his own armj whose special characterise 
is valour (or who has an emblem of ^<*r 3 *ra»r»a,)-whose body 
looked more charming because of the accumulation of the 
grace of a hundred scars left by thesevete wounds received 
from aanous weapeons like the battle-axes, arrows, spears, 
spikes, barbed darts, swords, iron clubs, jaaelins for throwing 
ww. wms. -wwiosfckas irony tAVrert — 

L. 1 6. Whose great good fortune is mixed with, so 
as to be increased by (his) glory produced by his acts of cap- 
turing, replacing and favouring all the kings of the south 
including UakenHra of Kcsala, VyZgk rar&)a of Uahhkhniira, 
Vamliraj* of Kerala, Jiaktnira of Ptshiafura, 



of Ke Mura on the hill, Damana of Erandafalla, Vishnu gof a 
of K&nchi, Nilar&ja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, 
Ugrasena of P&Iakka , Kubcra of Devarashtra, Dhattantjaya 
of Kauslhalafura, and all the other kings of the region of the 

south ; — 

L. 18. Who has become great by his power being 
increased by violenty supplanting a number of riders like 
Rudradeva, ifatil, N&gadallu, C hand r a oar man , Gatiapalinaga, 
Nlgatcna, Achyuta , Nan din, Balvarmart, and many other kings 
of ( the land of ) Aryavarta ; — who had reduced to vassalage 
all the chiefs of the forest kingdoms. 

L. 2i Whose imperious commonds are fully gratified, 
by oaying all ( kinds of ) taxes and odeying ( his ) orders and 
coming to do homage, by the frontier kings of Samatata, 
Dav&ka, K&marupa, Nef&la, Kartrifura , and other (countries), 
and by the (tribes) M&lavas, Arjun&yanat, Yaudheyas , A/firfra- 
kas, Abhiras, Pr&rjunas, Sanakatu'ka „ K&kas, Kharaparikas, 
and other (tribes) ; — 

L. 23 Whose fame arising from his re-instating many 
ruling families previously dethroned and extirpated has come 
to rest ( only ) after wandering over the whole earth; whose 
binding together of the( whole ) earth by means of the great 
strength of (his) arms is effected by service (rendered) by such 
means as self-surrender, offering of maidens,presents,sol»citing 
of charters bearing the Garuda seal, confirming them in the 
enjoyment of their territories etc- by Dalvaputras, Sahfs, 
Sah&misahls, Sakas and Murundas and by the, people of 
Slmhtla and all ( other ) dwellers in islands: L. 36 Who has 
no rival in war in the world; who has wiped off with the sole 
of his foot the fame of other kings in consequence of the 
overflow of his many virtues which shone hy hundreds of good 
actions; who is an incomprehensible person (parama purusha) 
and is the cause of the elevation of the good and of the de:f* 
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L. 18 Now may this poetical composition— { the work 
of Harlshena, who is the son of Mahadand.-inSynka Dhru- 
vabhuti of the Kbldyatapakika family, who is (himself) a stave 
of the feet of this same king, whose intelligence is blooming 
forth by the favour of dwelling near His Majesty and 
who is himself a Sandhivigrahika, Kurniram&tya and Mah2-> 
dandan&yaka, conduce to the welforeand happiness of all beings. 

And it is executed by MahSdandaniyaka Tilabbattaka, 
who meditates on the feet of the emperor. 


No. *. 

Qlrnar Rock Inscription of Skandagupta. 

General Remarks— This inscription is engraved on the 
North-west face of the large granite boulder which also 
contains the fourteen edicts of Asoka and the long inscription 
of Mah2kshatrapa kudradSman published above in No. 1. 
It is half the way from the modern town of junagndh to the 
famous Girn&r hill in the east. The writing which covers 
a space of about l(f 6" broad by 7 , 8 ,/ high contains 2d lines. 
The inscription is divided into two parts. The second pari 
which begins with 1. 24 is too much damaged and hence is 
not copied in this edition- It was first published by James 
Prinsepin 1838 in the /» A. S B. 1W. VI! p. 347* Its latest 
edition is published hr .Or. Fleet in his Inset if hint 

PP. 58 tt. 

The inscription is non-sectarian its objet being to record 
the restoration of the embankment of the 'Sudardana lake in 
the year 137 of the Gupta eta by ChakrapMIta, who was 
appointed to rule over the place by his father Parnadatta, 
the vicerov oser Suruhtra of the Oupta emperior Skanda- 
fupu. 
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The eanlertit of the inscription can be divided into the 1 
following sections 

I The tnangala addressed to the god Vishnu v. 1» 

II Glory of Skandagupta sung av 2-6 

III Appointment of governors by him in nil provinces v 7 

IV His anxiety to select a competent viceroy to rule 
over Sarashtra vv 8-11 

V His appointment of Parnadatta over Sur&shtra 
vv 12-13 

VI Appointment by Parnadatta of bis son Chakrapi- 
Hta over the capital town of Surashtra and the 
description of the high qualities of Parnadatta 
vv 14-25. 

VII A poetic description of the bursting of the lake 
Sudargana m the year 136 of the Gupta era vv» 
26-31, 

VIII The restoration ofthelakein theyeai 137\v. 32 37 

IX Wish for the long life of the lake v 38 

X Wish for the flourishing condition of the citizens 
\ 39. 

Historical importance of the inscription — This ins- 
cription gives us the historical informat on that ^after defea- 
ting completely his enemies the Mlechchhas and other 0 , 
who had threatened to bring the dynasty to an end as is 
stated in another inscription at B1 itan of Skandagupta 
( F G / No 13) the Gupta empertor occup ed himself in 
organising his empire by appointing trusted and competent 
\iceroys over all the prounces He was specially anxious to 
select a fully competent man to govern the Surashtras who 
could guard his \ast empire from further troubles from the 
west In Parnadatta he found the right man and therefore 

appointing h m to govern the western part of his empire 
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E he became ns free from nnxictj as- t lie cods had been by 
appointing Vanina to covein the West- The enemies who 
had caused so much anxiety to Sknndngupfa were no doubt 
the Hunns who had imaded India and threatened the Gupta 
empire in the latter pait of K'umgiagupta’s reign. But they 
were repulsed by the brnverj of Skandagupta and for some 
time the empire was saved But in about 510 A. D. they 
again invaded India and took possession of a part of Central 
India at least. 

The inscription gives us an idea of the system of provin- 
cial government during the Gupta rule. The provincial 
governors were appointed directly by the Imperial Govern- 
ment from Pataliputia and were given power to appoint 
destrict local officers under them according to'their choice* 
We see that Parnadatta was appointed viceroy by the emperor 
.himself but the governoi of Ginnagara was appointed by the 
viceroy. 

A third point that deserves mention is that the benefits 
of irrigation to be derived by damming the SudatsSana lake 
were apparent from very old times and the Central Govern- 
ment at Pataliputra ( modern Paliiii ) took steps in maintai- 
ning it even in the remotest province of the empire* We 
know from Rudradaman’s inscription at Girnar (No. 1 above) 
that in the third cent. B. C. the great Maury a emperor 
Chandragupta first built the Sudargana lake through the 
viceroy of Sursstra Pusliyagupta and that his grandson 
A€oka made necessary improvements m it through his viseroy 
.Raja Tusliaspha. In 1 SO A D. however a violent storm like 
the one described in the present inscription destroyed the 
emVankment -which was rebuilt three times larger and 
stronger by Pahlava Suvt^Skha, the Surashtra governor of 
the Mahakshatrapa Uudra daman. But as we see from the 
present inscription the dam again burst in G. S. 130 but was 
rebuilt by Chnkiap&Hta evidently under, ordeis of Skanda- 
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gupta in G S 137 testifying to the cate the Gupta emperor 
continued to tike for irrgtion works even m tl e remote 
dominions \\ c da not know when aftei tbit, the embankment 
burst for the lake now no longer exists and no trace of it 
even now remains 

The date of the inscription— We i now that the era in 
this and m othei inscriptions of the Gupta rulers is the well- 
known Gupta era which begns with 319 A D It is onlj the pre- 
sent inscription which makes the earliest specific mention of the 
name Gupta ( in v 27) with whom the era was 

connected Poetlal Importance of the inscription — As 
regards the poetical value of the inscription it mi st be said 
that the poet is not of a very high order and though possessing 
poetical abilities lie is very poor in expressing ideas A number 
of uncouth phrases are scattered through out the inscription 
and the meaning in many places has to be made out with 
much difficulty Of the iabdalankaras used by the poet 
Amiprfisa is common Varnanupiasa is practically found 
used in evfcry verse Of Padanuprasa v 14 is the best insta 
nee where the woid is used in different " enses 

the Aillnlankans Meters used in the inscription — 
HTWRtmw 1,2 3 and 38 sirt m v 4 ^TTlPl in w S 13 

14 15 17 18 19 20 32 33 34 35 36 and 37 vv 6, 

21 22, 23 24 25 and 27 \ 16 and 

vv 2C 28, 29 30, and 31 

Notes — V I The exploit of Vishnu described in the 
first two lines suggests that of the hero of the poem viz 
Sknndngupta This is m accordance with the best classical 
usage The whole verse as applied by suggestion to Skanda 
gupta would mean Victorious is he who snatched away the 
wealth from the powerful ( Hunas ) who had wrested it 
( from Ins dy m“ly ) for a considerable time for the benefit 
of the subjects Tins is ratlnr an ol scure com 
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pound. The rending wujf is quite clear in the inscription. 
It may mean »?J75 Jc 3'7 sjfaW; rvelcomed or solicited ( by all ) 
for enjoyment- or fit to be enjoyed by the cho- 
sen (cf faqi %q3) The idea is that the goddess 

of wealth is to be enjoyed by the person of her choice. 

— i. e. a long time. The poet uses the expression 
again in v. l 2 below, RRanar-in the sense of 3i M?T: is not a 
happy expression. Possiblj the poet wanted to suggest 
or 13^315113 in the case of Skandagupta. s 

absolutely all-conquering. Vv. 2~3 d*3“ nen t to god Vishnu 

stands Skandagupta in that attribute. map%-substitute, governor 
ftm^r-as an antidote, The idea is expressed in an awkward way. 
er^Ht — from fjc^ with to pluck off. — abode 

^...^SH-Tlie first line of the third verse is to be taken with 
the second vetse. The remaining three lines contain the 
adjectival phrase- The whole stands thus — 353 

shB , ftstir; gwraii hibbis— i. e. ' Raft nai® 

33 3ftl It refers to the death of Kumaragupta, the father of 
Skandagupta. After Kumaragupta’s death the empire was in 
a disorder as is seen from the Bhitari inscription of Skanda- 
gupta ( F. G. I. No. 13 ). Skandagupta had to undergo many 
troubles to restore peace in the empire by defeating the 
enemies specially the Hunas who had invaded the country and 
by putting down the revolts of feudatory chiefs. 
V. 4 etc. The construction is f §3 JRlfffl 

ftqq: pqq - ’ etc. Or it may be thus— ( *15111% 

fa?: 3trt 3 351 ?fct JHT5JRI. R^R^a'r— is the reading 

proposed by prof. K. B. Pathaka. ‘ The word is used 

herein connection with the Hunas. 

V- 5 “Rbt — having rejected. The root is used by the 
poet in two more places-Biflyidi v , 0 and TO&WH; v. 8 . 

"MT...=r?!rfiifH-Tliis expression according lo some 
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scholars implies a fratricidal struggle after the death of the 
Gupta emperor Kumaragupta I, out of which Skandgupta 
emerged victorious and succeeded him. But it is not nece- 
ssary to suppose in this way. The may be disappoi- 

nted princes like the brothers of Samudragupta who were 
discarded by Chandraguta I. 

^ — This qualifies the word m v. 3. 

V. 7 nr^iT-nfHr lit. protector In ancient times this 
word seems to have been used in a technical sense meaning a 
governor as here or a feudatory prince as in the sentence 
rflTn m the Mandasore inscription No 5 below. 

Vv. 8 to 1 1 are to be taken together. The construction 
stands thus — nqg i . .V. 

1 1. gn' 21 ^— The names of countries were many 
times used m the plural as The form « used 

m the Girnar Inscription No. 1 above and in a number of 
copperplates of the rulers of Valabhi. 

V # 12 Htagw. — The word q: is awkwardly used here* 
It must be taken to qualify, R'H tI in the preceding sentence. 
The poet might have thought of using fl:, which however did 
not suit the metre. The poet has used this word in a num- 
ber of places m the inscription where it is unsuitable 
V IS qqi: etc- This verse is certainly a fine example of 
SW, Sur&shtra was the western-most part of the Gupta 
•empire. V. 14 ff^TUR^f-This word qualifies qJKRllSq m the 
16th verse. In fact the verses from the 14th to the 18th are 
to be taken together. The sentense stands thus— aFTlwa: 

siRw swi...*}"!! I 

There is a great deal of quibble on the word 
e?RRq which is eight times used in this verse in different sen- 
ses. Bfmu Ig^I ^4 Rf &: 

wlran vento:, anitraR, «tii<wsRis , 5: (qi nn^ 

(1) tflW-'-sn (a) snronn-hlml affection (3) His sit 



i. e. the father’s self was as it were divided into two— one 
part was the "father himself and -the other was the son. 
W I 3 3 5 13 means by being overwhelmed "with the dictates of 
his soul. 33***! by his whole soul or .attention i.e* by 
extreme care, as if he was his own self (sifter *n**WF^ 
He was self-possessed. here means 

cupid— whose form was as beautiful as that of the cupid. 

V. 15 3WWTC1 — The word SOT?.* is an unnecessary 
repetition, V. 20. 3<RCTlt is a pity that the name of the city 
is not mentioned. It must have been, however, Girinagara. 
which is mentioned in the RudradamaS inscription. 

The use of a before Wt is clumsy. This is one more insta- 
nce of the weakness of the poet in the art of versification. 

V. 22 etc. This is an obscure stanza. It 

is perhaps to be taken thus — 3 : 81^33 ( g* ) v3l*ng 31%g 
3^q 51^3 515113 I In this and preceding verses the use 

of 3: is clumsy. Probably is the missing word before g^T 

in line 4.V. 23 subject of this verb is ajt i 

* the third line of the preceding verse. Hence the verses 22 and 
23 are to be taken • together. Had This word seems to 
qualify siWtq’JT One way of pleasing the subjects was to con- 
verse with them with a courteous smile. 

V. 24 qqrvar: The poet here suggests that Chakrap&lita 
enjoyed pleasures suited to the times, but not transgressing 
his duty in respect of religion 'and material achievement. 

31$, 513 are the .’three furush&rlhas according to the 
Hindu scriptures which it is the duty of a man to attain in 
the secular life of a householder. "V > 25 etc. This 

is certainly, a beaulifut expression. 

V. 26 «rq tjJpq etc. This construction of the verse is 
defective. This is one more instance to show that though 
our poet possesses poetical ideas he Is- very defective in ex* 
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pressing them. Prof Dravid of the Sangh college construes 
this verse thus— ew Rsiesprs sia^q SRgeqsiS sfluh 

( sft ) ( *rawj or 5 ^ 1 ) s?r m ^ vn (i e afa w- 

vr) ( r s? ) I I construe the sentence thus — 

sr wi cpgroa gpft. O^R^ss sr^r anna $R 

f%i *r43r =4 eTlWR^35*M R*^t The verbs and 
ire taken by the poet as intransitive 

Y. 27 HTOTOmt etc, — The lake burst in the year 100+ 
30+6 according to the calculation of the Guptas i e in the 
j ear 136 of the Gupta era which has been shown to begin 
with 319 A D So the event took place in 455 A D 

Here again the use of H before q»'3 is inappro- 
priate Some propose that the reading 3H?9 would have 
been better V, 28$«Kt?T^ i e from modern Girnar hill to the 
west of the town Junagadh (cf Ittd Apt 1893 p 177). it was 
also called fotpra It derues its name from kevate the 
father of Rcvati the wife of Balade\ a Krishna’s elder bro- 
ther. Re\ata is supposed to have come there from Dwarka 
and lived on the hill There u> a tank called Revati Kunda 
near Damodar Kunda in the gorge of the hill It mav be 
noted that the hill was also called Ujja>anta or Urjayat 
In the Girnar inscnption of Rudradaman the rivers Suvarna* 
sikatS and Pal5sini are said to have ri^en from Urjajat moun- 
tain which name is also mentioned m the present inscription 
Our inscription states that they took their rise from the Rai 
vata The river is the same as SprrftfQf men 

honed m Rudradaman s inscription Fleet and others have 
wrongly taken as an adjective of qai^mr. 

V. 2 p Fleet and others have taken a 

wrong meaning of the phrase Thej translate the verse 
thus-Having noticed the great bewilderment caused bj the 
excess of ram (the mountain) Urjajat, desirous of approaprn* 



ting the wives of the mighty ocean stretched foith as it were, 
a hand consisting of the river ( Palasini ) decorated with the 
numerous flowers that grow on the edges of its banks. They 
mean that taking advantage of the general confusion Urjavat 
wanted to outrage ocean's wives. They take the solitary river 
Palasini under the figure of an outstretched arm and the other 
rivers under the figure of ocean's mistresses. The mountains 
and JjRgd are however one and the same, as shown above. 
Having, therefore, described the mountain as the source of 
the rivers in the preceding verse, the poet could not have 
suggested the same as the ravisher in the next. What is 
meant is that taking pity on the ocean's forlorn condition at 
the advent of the rainy season the mountain handed over his 
daughfet the river decked with flowers to her husband the 
Ocean. See also JBBRAS VoI. II ( N. S. ) p. 179. 

V. 30 fanrimir — Causal passive in the sense of 
V. 81 fij — The lake is as it were not an inanimate 

object but a man. make the play on the words 

and g^fa.V.33 -After these two lines the first two 

lines In v. 85 are to be taken. All the verses from 32 to 37 are 
to be taken togather.The sentence would stand thua-fl 
stqfi rjtffjT BBftv sfafl f!2T5 

SSdtfcT. . . .JWR w*? n 

The date of the completion of the work begun two months 
previously ( v. 35 ) is given as the first day of the 

first ( i. e. bright ) half otVais&kha of the year f37 of the 
( Gupta ) era. V. 36 VTKlttRri etc. With these measurements 
of the lake compare those given inRudradaman inscription It 
seems that the breach of the lake was much smaller than that 
in the time of Rudradaman. V. 38 i. e* the 

Chakra vaka bird. V. 39 . Mark that the poet himself calls this 
ling poem a Groutha. 
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V'. i —Victorious is ( the 'god ) Vishmt-lhc perpetual 
abode of ( the goddess )Lahshmi, dwelling in the vCaterlily ; 
the conqueror of distress ; the absolutely all conquei ing one 
who, for the sake of the happiness of the loid of the gods 
( Indra ) seized back from ( the demon ) Bali the goddess of 
wealth and splendour, who is solicited ( by all ) for enjoy- 
ment, (and) who had been kept away from him fora very 
long time. ' 

r] Vv. 3-3—And next ( i. e. after Vishnu ) stands victorious 
tor ever Skandagupta, the supreme King of kings of great 
glory, the abode of good qualities, whose breast is embraced 
by the goddess of wealth and splendour; who has developed 
heroism by ( the strength of liis ) arms » and who plucked oft 
the authortty of the Garudas in the shape of his substitutes 
( i. e. governors ) and used it as an antidote for the seipents 
in the shape of rival kings that are* raising their heads with 
pride and arrogance : who when ( his ) father bv bis own 
power {had attained the position of a friend of the gods 
( i, e. had .departed this life ). humbled his enemies, and 
made subject to himself the (whole ) earth, bounded by the 
waters of the four oceans, (and) full *of thriving countues 
round its borders. 

• -J V. 4 — Moreover has be surely triumphed, whose glories 
even the enemies proclaim , in the countiies of the Mlech- 
chhas having their pride broken down tothevery loot. 

V. 5 — Whom the goddess of fortune and splendour chose 
ot her free will as her lord, 'after having carefully seen and 
thoroughly’consi tiered ail the causes of excellence and defect 
(in a king) in succession and after passing overall ofhei 
sons of kings. 

V , 6— While the king is reigning \ enly no one among 
his subjects fall*, away from religion ; (and) there ir 1,0 one 
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who is distressed (or) in poveUy. (pr), in misery, (or) avaricious, 
or who even worthy of punishment is overtorf tired. 

V- 7— Thus having conquered the entire ea^th (and ha- 
ving destroyed the height of the pride of ( his ) enemies (and) 
having aypointed governors ( lit. protectors ) in all the coun- 
tries, he cogitated in many ways 

Vv. 8-1 1 — Who is there in the circle pf my dependents 
fit for governing who is endowed with intellect ; modest ; 
possessed of a disposition undeserted by grasping power and 
memory j endowed with truth, straightforwardness, nobility 
and justness ; and possessed of sweetness, civility and f.une;- 
loyal ; affectionate ; endowed with special qualities of a 
gentleman; and possessed of an intellect purified by all texts; 
possessed of an inner soul prone to be free from obligations : 
accustomed to do good to all mankind;— who is theie capa- 
ble of lawfully acquiring wealth and also of pieseriing uhat 
is acquit cd and of (inventing ) means of increasing what is 
preserved and of dispensing on worthy objects what is in- 
creased, who shill govern the entire ( province ) of SmSstra* 

Ah 1 1 have it ; ( there is ) just one man, Pamadatta com- 
petent to take up the task- 

V. 12. When the lord of kings had thus decided 
(about the choice) after constant thinking for many davs and 
nights he appointed him ( Pamadatta ) after some entreaties 
for the pioper protection of the land of (he Sui 2 shtras, 

V. 13 Just as the gods became free from anxiety by 
appointing Vatuna in the west, so the king was relieved in his 
'heart (lit. possessed of equanimity), 'when lie had appointed 
Pamadatta over the region of the west. 

Vv. 14-18 His sor„- possessed of filial devotion, hisonu 
self being as it were leiluplicated th tough the influence of hi* 
soul, well trained by self j cnntiol ; worthy to be protected by 
fill means, as if it were his oun self always self-possessed; 
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endowed with a beautiful form hi e tint of cupid having a 
disposition the whole of which wa* always pervaded with jov 
through a variety of chinning actions that were in accordance 
with (his) beaulv, having aface lesembhng i fiill-bldwn water 
hit in a b*d of walerJilies Iheiefugeof men who came to 
him for piotechon, wis the same one who is renow ned on the 
eaith under the name of Chakripalita who is beloved of 
the people , and who excelled his f ilher l»\ his own umm* 
pcachable noble qualities — 

In whem all these \irtues abide to a marked degree with 
out eier quitting him viz patience lordship, modesty justness 
and heroism without (too) great an estimation of hcioism 
power of speech self-control. liberality, laige-mindedncss 
civility, freedom from indebtedness fulness, beauty, and 
correction of ignoble things absence of conceit firmness and 
depth. 

V. 19 In the whole world there is no one to whom a 
compausbn with his virtues may be made verilv he his 
become m all entireness the standard of comparison for men 
who aie endowed with -virtuous qualities 

V. 20 ( Ami it was he) who appointed by Ins father after 
personally testing ( the existence in linn of ) these san c qua- 
lities mentioned above and others even higher than these' 
accomplished the protection of ( this ) city in a way surpass 
mg Ins piedccessors. 

V 21, Who rely mg upon the prow ess of his ovlu two 
aims and on the pride of his own and not of any other man 
subjected no one m this city to any anxiety but at the same 
lime punished the wicked 

V. 22, Who ruled over the people togclhei with the 
inhabitants in the city bv nnmtaimng confidence ma short 
time and vv ho by c nef ally inquiring into the faults fondled 
the citizens (ao a fatliei does) 
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V. 33. And who nude Ins subjects hapov first by con- 
versation accompanied by smile and by presents ot honours 
by (encouraging) unrestricted mutual visits to each other s 
houses among his people (and) by holding domestic functions 
calculated to promote cordiality. 

V. 24 Endowed with the highest sentiments ol pictv, 
affable, pure, (and) charitable in a proper way he was without 
any hindrance to attaining Dharma and Artha(i. e. spiritual 
good and economic pit; suits) applied himself to such pleasures 
(i. e. to attaining Kim 1) as can be obtained at the proper time. 

V, 25. What wonder is theic in the fact that he ( born ) 
lroin Parnadalta, is a just man 1 Can heat ever be produced 
from the moon . which rs coo! like a String of pearls or like a 
waterlily 3 

V. 26-27 Now when in course of time the season ot 
clouds set in tearing up the hot season by means of. clouds 
vast quantity of water rained down unceasingly fora long 
time; by reason ot which ( the lake) Sudarfana suddenly burst 
on the sixth day. at night, ot the month Prausthapada in 
a century of years iuctcased by thirty and also six more 
according to the calculation of the Gupta era. 

V. 28 And then (therners) which take their rise from (he 
Raivataka mountain and this (riser) PalaSini (and) Sikala- 
vilasini — ( all these ) wives of the ocean that bad remained 
Jong in detention now once again joined (heir lord iu 
due accordance with ( the precepts of the ) scriptures. 

V. 29 Beholding the great confusion caused by the adient 
ot ( heart* ) rains (the mountain ) lirjajwt wishing to do good 
to the ocean stretched out, as it were, his arm in Ihe form ol 
the river adorned with a (treat variety of flowers alone 
the banks. 

V. 30 The people tenly tilted all sides with dismay 
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V. Anti who made Ins subjects hapoy first t»y con- 
versation accompanied bj’ smile and by presents of lion ours 
by (encouraging) unrestricted mutual \isits (o each others 
houses among his people (and) by holding domestic functions 
calculated to promote cordiality. 

V. 24 Endowed with the highest sentiments of pie tv. 
a (fable, pure, (and) charitable in a proper way he was without 
any hindrance to attaining Dharma and Artha(i. e. spiritual 
good and economic pm Mills) applied himself to such pleasures 
(1. c. to attaining Kfim ») as can be obtained at the proper time. 

V. 25. What womler is tlicic in the fact that he ( born ) 
fiom Parnadatla. is a just man t Can heat ever be produced 
from the moon . which is coot like .iltring of pearls or like a 
waterlily ? 

V. 36-27 Now when m course of time the season of 
clouds set in tearing up the hot season by means of- clouds 
vast quantity of water rained down unceasingly for a long 
time; bj- reason ot « liich ( the lake) Sudarfana suddenly burst 
on the sixth day. at night, of the month Prausthapada in 
a century of years inci cased by thirty and also six more 
according to the calculation of the Gupta era. 

V. 28 And then (themeis) which take their rise from the 
Raivataka mountain and this (ri\er) Palafiiui (and) fj»kaJ3. 
xilasini — ( all these ) wives of the ocean that had remained 
long in detention now once again joined their lord }» 
due accordance with ( the precepts of the ) scriptures. 

V. 2p Beholding the great confusion caused by the advent 

of ( heavy) r rim, (lire mountain ) (frjayat wishing to do good 
to the ocean stretched out, ns it were, his arm in u,c form of 
II, e river adorned rudia great variety 0 f flowers along 
the banks. 

V. 30 The people rely filled on nil sides will, dismay 





And uttering what they should do and remaining awake the 
whole night begun to reflect m great bewilderment, 

V, 31 Here in a moment ( the lake ) Sudarfana has ( by 
the overflowing of its waters) assumed an unpleasmg 
appearance towards all the people ( as if it were) a man 

Can it ever ( again ) become pleasing of aspect 

having the appearance of an ocean, full of water. 

V. 32-37. He having become and displav mg the height 
of devotion towards his father for the good of the king as 
well as of the city and holding religion, which his auspicious 
results before tmn-m a centurj of years. increased by thirty 
and seven others also....... attentive to the sacred writings 

and with a great power well known throughout 

the world , 1) iving sacrificed to the gods with obhtions of 
clarified butter and With obeisance , having gratified the 
Brahmins with ( presents of ) riches, having paid) respect to 
the citizens with such honours as the* deserved, and such of 
(Ins) sen ants as were worthy of notice and to ( his ) friends 
with presents , acting m a respectable way and making an 
immcisurablt cxpcndituic of we dth, built after great efforts 
in a period oi two mouths on the first day of the first half of 
the mouth Vusukli 1 in the year 137, the celebrated ( lake) 
budar^au i, not contaminated by nature, hundred cubits uv 
length, sixty-eight cubits 111 breadth .and seven purushas 
(m in’s height), m depth and two hundred cubits (m diamctrc’) 
with well set stones so that it should last for eternal time on 
the • 


V, 38 Now may ( the lake ) with its edges washed bj 
Chakrav&kas. Kraunchas and swans spreading their beauty 
along the edges of the very firmly-built dam ...with pure 
water... • { last ) on the earth till the sun and the moon. 

V. 39 And may the city also become prosperous ; 
full of inhabitants , cleansed from sin by prayera(of Brahman 
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sung by many hundreds of Br&hmanas , ( and free from ) 
drought and famine for a hundred years 

Thus ends the composition of the work 1 . e. poem on 
the restoration of the lake Sudarfana. 

No. 5 

Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumftragupta II ? 

General Remarks—' This poetically very impotlant inscri- 
ption it, incised on a black sone slab built into the wall of a 
Gh&t of the river Siwanft in the town Mandsor in H. H. the 
Maharaja Sindia’s dominions in Mfilw&, A number of valu- 
able inscriptions arc found at Mandsor which shows that in 
ancient times it was an impoitant place. The writing which 

covers a space 2' 7|" bioad by V 4i" high is foitutulely itra 
fair state of preservation. The latest edition of the inscrip- 
tion accompanied by an excellent facsimile is published' in 
Fleet’s Gufita Intcrifiions pp. 79 ff. 

The inscription is sectarian, its object being to record ‘ 
the restoration of a temple of the sun at Da£apur, in the 
year 529 of the Malava' era, which was oiigitially built by a 
gblld'of'silk-weavers ill the year 493 during the time of the 
Gupta emperor Kumftragupta I? and the local king Bandhu- 
war man, son’of VUvavahnan. 

The contents of the inscription U'liich consists of 44 
verses can be' divided info the following sections — 

1 The hfan&ala addiesscd to the sun-god. vv. 6- IS. 

2 Migration of a guild of silk-weavers from the L*ta 
country to DaSajiura. w. ^S. 

3 A poetic description of the town Dagapun. vo.6*15 

(a) its beinga lilaka on the forehead of the province 

(b) its beautiful lakes 
, (c) its gardens, 



j(d) its lofty houses 

(e) its being surrounded bj two ruers 

(f) its Brfthmanas 

(g) its hippy citizens 

•4 Description of the different vocations taken bj the 
silk-wea\ers and of their good qualities vv. lC— 21* 

S Their inxietj for doing something for spiritual good 
\. 22 

d The rule of the suzerain Kumsrflguptn v. 73. 

7 The same of the local rulers Vlsvavarmnn and Ins 
son Bandhuvarman. \.24— 28 

8 The building of a sun-temple In the guild of stlh- 
wenvers in the tunc of Bandhuvarman w. 2-1-28- 

9 The season -wintct-and the dale Malava Sanaa at 
493 of its building \ 31-35. 

10 The restoration of the temple damaged in the mean- 
while \\. 36-38 

11 The date M, S. 529 and the season-sprmg-of its 
restoration \o 39-41 

12 A comparison of the temple with the moon and the 
Kaitsthubha want \.42 

13 Wish for the long life of the temple \ 43 

14 The name Vatsabhatti of the pnet who compo-edthe 
inscription v 44 

Ht.lorttal value of the retard — V 23 of tie mscnplion 
records the name of the suzei in Kum&ragupta and \ 29 
records the name of Bandhuvarman the long of Dnsapura 
( or mandsor ) where the temple was built Che sm-eiam 
Kuraaraguptc is no doubt Kumaragupta I, the (inpU 
emperor who was the ,! oii n? fTnmhngupta II The loc»l 
I mg Bandhuvarman is oulj said to hue been the son of 
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ViSvavarman. Nothing moie is stated of him. The poet 
thus seems to have mentioned the names of the rulers at the 
time of building the temple m M, S. 493 (437 A D) bnt he 
does not mention the name of anv ruler at time of rebuilding 
the temple and ot the composition of the inscription in the 
year 529 of the JVUIava eia. Such a piocedme is uncommon. 
The insctiber generally gives the name ot the ruler in whose 
time the inscription is composed. The locative afcsolute 
phrase in v. 23 should therefoiebe taken 

in connection with the incident of repairing the temple and 
not of building the temple for the first time. Then we may 
say that the temple was built when Bandhuvarmnn, son of 
Vifivavarman was ruling at DnSapur, in M. S. 493. But at 
the time of rebuilding the temple in M. S. 529 after 36 years 
from the fust incident theie might not have been a local ruler 
of Daiapura and hence the name of the sovereign king Kum&- 
ragnpta is mentioned by the poet. Knm&rogupta, who was 
ruling in M. S. 629, must evidently be Kum.lragupta II. A 
third suggestion is that the poet might have meant to take 
the I oca tire absolute plnase nsnfft in v.23 with 

reference to both the incident s-of building the temple in 493 
and of repairing it in 529 on both the incidents the sovereign 
king bore the same name Kum&ragupta. ( On this point 
see Mr. P.innalal's article In the Hinduslhcm Review Jan. 1918 
and Mi. Banei )i’s aiticle in Annuls of the Bhandarkar Inslihile 
Vol. I. i. p. 79 and mj own article in J. B. B . R. A, S. Vol. If 
(N. S.) p. 176. Dni: of the insc iftion — -The inscription clearly 
states that the sun-temple was repaired by the guild of silk 
weavers on the second day of the bright half oi the month 
Phalguna. in M S. 529. The inscription must have been 
composed and set up at the same time. The year 529 of the 
Malava Sanivat which is known to tie lire same as Vikrama 
Sank is 473 A. D, Poetical value of the insert f lion — The ch ; ef 
infeiest of the inscription lies in its being a very beautiful little 
K&vya which plase*- its au'jior Vatsabhatti in line with the 
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best of Sansl rit poet' It is a pits that of Vatsal hath no 
other work than this inscription is known to us and no where 
in the \ist Sanskrit literature do we find him mentioned as is 
the case also with Harishena, the gifted poet of the Alhhabad 
fraiash Dr Bubler has done a treat service to students of 
Sanskrit literature b\ showing the beauty of this composition 
in an article which is copied in full in the Appendix 

Metres used In the poem— SIl’jcsIpEnsfl vv 1 and 2 
\\ 3,5 6 11, 14 18 20 22,25 27 30 31 32 and 
40 v\ 4 13, 21, 33 38 39, 41 and 42 v\ 7, 8 9 

and 24 i u 10 12 and 42 grliUlfta a 15 

v 17 and 26 » v\ 19 and 4 j gtfUl 

\ 23 a °a i \ 29 and a? ( JQtW ) 

\a 34 35 37 and 44 

Notes V 3 —See Biihlers criticism m \pp foi 

this compart on of the icddish morning (or evening) snn with 
the readei ed cheeks of a drunken woman V 4 feerc— Fleet 
takes the word in the sense of a monasterj In the time of 
this inscription there may have been some Buddhist monasten 
es in southern Gujarat but the poet does not seem to refer 
to them in the verse the word is to be taken in it* literal sense 
1 e pleasure-resorts aizBlTO Generally the southern part 
of modern Gujarat, viz the Districts of Broach Surat and 
Navasari was called by the name of m ancient times 
the central part of modern Gujarat was also included in Lata 
V 9 Wgpwu etc— The same idea is formerlj expressed m 
1 3 of 6 Averse same .da , S rrpeitcd 

in v 32 1 2 \ 41 1 1 V 9 In n 9 10 and 12 

the word Ofgf is to be liken as understood V, 10 j yw r n ri 
mark the tautology V 12 ftp*-' The idea is that the hou 

ses had as it were come out from the nether world an idea which 
is pot a happy one but is found somebn es m Sanskrit litem 
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ture. V. 19 hit; guild. anc ; en t India, different cra- 
ftsmen were organised. V. 20 srrti-in secret. V. 21 The 
significance of this verse is probably two fold. The silk- 
weavers supplied the whole world with beautiful silken cloths 
and were themselves the best ornaments ( as described in 
the previous verse ) of this earth. V. 24— ifira!— The word 
in ancient times seems to have been used in a technical 
ense rneamng a governot. V. 26 It is better to suppose 
la le veib is understood heie. v. 27 rjiirqmri: — 
!ie ^ e a 8ain there is a tautology, v. ,33 fgqyranvrT elc, The 
adjectives t%5, 53:9 and vfrsi a, c to be taken with 7k, SH 
and ^ V. 34, niseis; nvfiiliiu—Dr. Fleet takes the 
word Iirriu t 0 mean FdliRr a[u i translates the phrase as ‘by 
tthe reckoning from) the tribal constitution of the Mitavas,’ 

It rT Vvfva* 0 . Dl - D * Bliandatkar {Bhaniiarkar Cm- 
P ) die word I runt heie means ‘usage’ and the 

v Ia la!! a<! according to the usage of the 

the dr' , SarS t,,at lhe Malaras had nothing to do with 

Led m lhe Vikrama " a which their Lords are 

means T ^ ° f ,1,e era is fo "" d «* »» whatever it 

LardToZ nD ! C, ‘°? f ' heMilaraswilh ' h «™'™‘>n'J'' rilh 

oftheera tmL ^ recfconin S tithis and thereby the years 

s 3 ir instead of Buhler’s reading seems ,0 be better. 

‘ tile temnln .. ^ ** C ' Pausha ’ Mark that tile month when 
temple was repaired is called <n*f i, e . Phalguna . 

V. 38 "F.f25; a _4,!ra , „ 

masculine; whereas the * n0mmat,ve singular of the 

is whit* - neuter apposition with JJ? 

if* what is required. Thk 

nenec the p* n, aiiowed ““ 


V. 4l 


V A-x TllIS !dea is expressed thrice in the 

• <3 ^^...^ a -strictly speaking the poet 
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ought to hate used a veise in honour of the sun like the 
one in \. 27 p- 24, «Jgr — The same word is used in no 8 
and 13 

Translation. 

V. i, Mas the Sun, the cause of the ’origin and des- 
truction of the world protect jou-who is worshipped by the 
hasts of gods for the sake of their maintenance and by the 
Siddhas wrho w ish for higher accomplishments (and) by the 
yogis entirely given to meditation ( and ) having the objects 
of their desire under their control as thrj long for liberation 
and by sages practising .with devotion strict penances, who 
are able to curse or to offer blessings. V. 2, Bow to that 
sun— whom (even) the Brahmanical sages, though knowing 
the truth fail to comprehend even aftei, exerting them- 
selves, who nourishes the three worlds with (his) rajs 
scattered in all directions , who, as he uses is praised bj 
Gandharvas, gods, Siddhas, Kinimas and men , and who 
fulfills the desires of his devotees. V. 3, Maj that Sun, 
decorated with glorious beims, protect jou, — vv ho shines 
brightlj daj after day with the mass of (his) rajs flow mg 
down over the expansive and lofty summit of the lordly 
mountain of the East ( and ) who is 1 eddish like the surface 
of the cheeks of an intoxicated woman Vv 4-S Trom the 
district of L&ta which is pleasing with choice tiees that are 
bowed down b> the weight of (their) floweis and with temp- 
les, assembly — halls and pleasure gardens ( and ) the moun- 
tains of which are covered over with vegetation, to (this) 
city of Dagapura there came, full of respect, — first, in 
thought and afterwards ( in peison ) in a band, together 
with ( their ) children and kinsmen, — men who were renow- 
ned in the vvoild for ( skill m their ) ciaft ( of silk-weaving ) 
and who, being manifestly attracted bj the values of the king 
of the countrj, not minding the continuous discomforts caused 
bj the jomnej and its accompaniments. V. 6 And in couise 
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(of time! this (city) became the forehead decoration of the 
earth, which is "adorned with a thousand mountains whose 
rocks are besprinkled with the drops of rut that trickle down 
from the sides of the temples of rutting eleplmts, (and) 
which has for (its) decorative (ear) crests the (tees weighed 
down with flowcis. V. 7 Where the lakes, crowded with 
Karaitdava-dttcUs, look beautiful (lit shine) having the water 
dose to ( their ) banks made variegated with the various 
(lowers fallen down fioni the trees growing on the banks, 
(and) being adorned null blowing \vn+crhlivs. V, 8 (Where) 
in some places the lakes look beautiful (>it shine) with the swans 
that are tawny biown by pollen fallen from the lotuses shaken 
by the tremulous waves; and in other places with the water- 
lilies bent down l>y the great burden of then filaments. 

V 9 Where the groves look Leautiful being adorned 
w nli lordly bees bending under the burden of their flowers 
and are lull of the humming of the flights of bees wild with 
intoxication and with the city women walking for pleasure 
and singing perpetually, V. 10 , Where the houses look 
beautiful with (lying flags, with a number of tender women 
^and with very white towers rising higher resembling the peaks 
of white clouds vat legated with flashes of lightening. 

V. 11, And where othei houses look beautiful with 
long lei races and stone seats (and thus) resembling the lofty 
si 1 in mils of the mountain) Kailasa; tesounding with musical 
sounds; having pictured icpresenlutions arranged (in them); 
(and) being adorned with groves of waving plantain trees. 

V. t2. Where the houses look beautiful, which are de- 
corated with lows of storeys that have, as it were, risen up 
by cleaving asundar the earth and thus resemblidg the rows 
of aerial chariots ; (and) which ate as pure as the rays of the 
full moon. V. 13 This (city) looks beautiful by being sttrro* 
n nded (lit. embraced) by two charming rivers, with tremulous 
waves, as if it were the body of the cupid (embraced) 



m secrecy by (his wives) Priti and Rati possessed of hiving 
breasts V 14 Like the sky with its multitudes of glow 
ing planets it shines with Br#hmams endowed with truth- 
fulness forgiveness, self-control mental quietude, austerities 
purity, courage Vedic studies str ugh {forward ness modesty 
steadfastness and intelligence the repositories of learning 
and penance (and jet) free from pride V 15 So, coming 
togethei (and) having their friendship augmented more and 
more everj day by often coming in contact ( uth each other) 
and being gratified and treated honourablj like sons by the 
kings they happily lived in the city V. 16 Some of them 
became very competent in the science of archery, (in which 
the twanging of the bow is) pleasing to the ear others, 
devoted themselves to hundreds of excellent achievements 
some (became) acquainted vith wonderful tales and others 
unassuming in (then) modesty (and) devoted to discourses of 
the true religion ( became ) able to say much that wis free 
from harshness (and yet was) salutory V. 17 Some excelled 
in their own business (of silk-weaving) and by others, poss- 
essed self confidence the science of astrology was mastered, 
and others courageous in war even today effect by force the 
destruction of (their) enemies V 18 Similarly others wise 
possessed of atti active wives (and) belonging to a famous and 
high lineage, shine others by actions proper to their lineage 
keeping a vow of truthfulness careful to oblige those 
that are attached to them With the accompaniment of confi 
deuce, are skilled 111 conferring favours upon (their) intimates 

' *9 (And so) the guild shines gloriously all around 
through those who are of this sort, and through others who 
have overcome their attachment for worldly objects and are 
given to w orks of piety who are soft m their mind and are 
possessed of much goodness — and are (thus) very gods 
m an earthly habitation 

Vv 20 31 ( Just as ) a woman though endowed with 
youth and beauty (and) adorned with the arrangement of 
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{•olden necklaces and bel el- leaves and ‘flowers does not go to 
meet (her) lover in a secret place, until she has put on a paii 
of coloured silken cloths.— (so) the whole of this region of 
the earth, is adorned through them, (as if) with a silken Rai- 
ment, agreeable to the touch, variegated with divisions of 
different colours, (and) pleasing to the e>e. V. 22 Having 
reflected that the world is very unsteady, like the moving by 
wind of the charming sprout and ear-ornaments, of the 
Vidyadharfs ; (and similarly) the life of a man and also the 
vast stores of wealth, then mind became steady and incli- 
ned towards virtue. V. 28 While Kumgragupta was reig- 
ning over the (whole) eaith, whose moving girdle is the verge 
of the four oceans; whose high breasts are (the mountains) 
Sumeru and Kail&sa- ( and ) whose smile aie the blowing 
flowers showered forth from the borders of the woods ; — 

V. 24 Theve was a governor (lit protector) (named) king 
VISvavarman, who Was equal in wisdom to Sukra and 
Brihaspati, who was the ornament of the king on the earth ; 
(and) whose deeds in war were equal to (those of) P&rtha; — 

V. 25 Who was very compassionate to the unhappy 5 
who fulfilled his promises to the miserable and the distressed 
who was very kind; (and) who was a very tree of plenty to 
(his) friends, and the 'giver of security to the frightened, 
and the friend of (Ins) countiymen. V. 26 His son (was) 
King Bandhuvarman endowed with firmness and upright- 
ness loved ; by (his) kinsmen ; a biother as it were, to (his) 
subjects; the remover ’ of the sufferings of (Ins) relations "; the 
only skilful in destroying the ranks of (his) proud enemies. 

V. 27 Who was handsome, youthful, dexterous in war, 
and endowed with modesty, king though he was, yet was he 
never carried away by passion, arrogance, and other (evil 
sentiments); the veiy incarnation of erotic passion and though 
unadorned with ornaments he was as it were a second cupid. 
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V aS Even todav when the beauh ful long-e\ed wive-* 
of Ihi?) enemies nHicted with the severe pangs of widow- 
hood think. of him a tremour « caused torturing their com 
pact breasts with fear. 

V 39 While he the noble Bandhmarman, the best 
of kings the high shouldered one, was governing this city 
of Daiapura which was well prospennga gnnd(and) incom 
parable temple of the ( Sim ) was caused to be built by the 

ilk-cloth weavers that had formed into a guild with the 
stores of wealth acquired b> their craft — 

\ 30 ( The temple ) .which having broad and loftj 
spires ( and ) resembling a mountain, ( and ) white like the 
ma»s of the ravs of the moon that has nsen up shines char- 
ming to the eje and comparable the lovev and wellset crest 
lew el of ( this ) citj of the \\ e>t 

Vv 31-33 In that easoti winch unite-* men withloveh 
women which is pleasant on account of the feeble rajs of 
the sun and the warmth of fire when the fish he low down 
in the water when the rajs of the mocn the top floors of 
houses sandal ointment palm fans and necklaces afford no 
enjojment when the water-lilies are burnt down b> frost 
which is lovelj bj the humming of the bees rejoiced b> the 
juice of the full-blown flowers of the rodhra and frtyangu 
plants and the jasmine-creepers when the solitarj branches 
of the Ideal: and vtigatta trees dance freeH with the force 
of wind cold with particles of frost and harsh wherein the 
falling of the frost and snow is uncared for b> the close 
cm\ races of the massive thighs the lovelj breasts and the 
bulhj hips of their beloveds bj jouug men completclj under 
the mfiuance of love when for hundred added b> ninety 
three years had passed according to the usage of the M&tava 
tnbe In the season when massive breasts ( of women ) are 
( most ) enjojable { QTOKtCT ) or when the low thunder 
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of the clouds is most welcome on the auspicious 

thirteenth day of the bright fortninght of the month Sahasya 
—this temple was consecrated with the ceremony of auspi- 
cious benediction. 

Vv. 36—37 In the couise of a longtime under other kings 
part of this temple fell into disrepair; so now in order to 
increase their own fame the whole of this very grand temple 
fell into disrepair; so now in order to increase their own fame 
the whole of this very *rand temple of the sun has been 
repaired again by the very charitable guild. ( m such a way 
that it became ) veiy stately ( and ) pure, touching the sky 
as it were, with ( its ) carming spires, (and) being the resting- 
place of the spotless rays of the moon and the sun at thetime 
of their rising. V. 39. When live centuries ol years increased 
by twenty and nine years had elapsed; un the secondday of the 
bright fortnight of the pleasant month Tapasya, in (V. 40-41) 
In the season when cupid whose body was destiovsed by 
Hara develops (his numbei of five) arrows by attaining unify 
with the fresh bursting foith of the flowers of the asoka 
tree and kelaia and nWimara-trees, and the pendulous 
ativtnklaka-c reeper, and the wild jasmines (41) when the soli- 
tary large branches of the rtagartfz tree are full of the hummi- 
ng of the swarms of gratified bees by drinking honey; ( and ) 
when the beautiful and lu.vui i.int rodhra - trees swing ( to 
and fro ) with the fresh bursting forth of flowers. 

V. <taThe whole of this noble city is adorned with (this) 
best of temples, just as the pure sky is adorned with the moon, 
and the breast of ( the god ) S&rngin with the kamlubha- 
•jewel V. 43 As long as ( the god ) 13 a wears a mess of fawny 
matted locks, charning like the spotless rays of the moon 
( on his forehead ); and ( as long as ) ( the god ) Ssrngin 
( wearas) a garland of lovely lotuses on his shoulder;— so long 
jnay this stately temple • nd 11 e for ever 1 
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V. 44By the command of the guild, and owing to(their) 
devotion, (this) temple of the sun was caused to be built, and 
this ( praSasti )'that precedes was, with particular care, com- 
posed by Vatsabhatti. Hail to the composer and the writer, 
and to those who read or listen (to it) ' Let there be success. 

No. 6 ' 

Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of 
Yasodharman. 

Genera! Remarks -This inscription is engraved on a 
magnificient monolith column of good sandstone- probably 
raised as a Ranustambha — -found in a field at a short distance 
from the town Mandasor in Central India- The writing!! 
covers a space 3' 2\" broad by 1 # 2$" high and consists of 
nine linges engraved in beautiful characters. The inscription 
is edited last by Dr. F leet in his Gupta Inscriptions No. 33 pp. 
142 ff, A duplicate copy °f this inscription is engiaved on 
another column found in the same place. (See F. G. /. No 34) 
The inscription is non-sectarian its object being to narr- 
ate the erection of a column for the purpose of reciting the 
glory and power of a gieat king named Yasodharman. 
It can be thus summarised— 

In the first verse the god Siva (Su/o^aw' is invoked. The 
next se\en verses extol the high qualities and the warlike 
deeds of a powerful king named Yasodharman. The name 
of the family to which he belo n ged is not ghen. The second 
and the third \erses state that the earth afflicted bj the evil 
ways of other kings went to him for help and that he was like 
Mann, Bhar.i ta etc. The fourth verse states that he possessed, 
countries, whlc h not even the Guptas and the Hcnas could 
subdue. It further states that his dorufmous included the 
whole of N -India from the river Lanbitva G. e. Brahmapntrs) 
to the W. Ocean and from the Himifaj-as to the mountain 
Mahendra. The fifth verse records tbst eTcn the porreefc! 
- htdfi Mihlrakula had to do bemape to him. ThesHtf 
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seventh verses state in a poetic way that a column was raised 
■by him-evidently the one inciribed with this inscription-to recite 
his glory. The last verse of the record gives the name Vgsula 
of the poet who composed the inscription. In the post script 
the name of the engraver, Govinda, is given- 

Historical value of the inscription'.- It is an unfortunate 
thing that ot the lineage of YaSodharman, the hero of this 
4>raia$ti nothing is known either from this or from any other 
inscription From his description it seems that he was a very 
powerful King, who held countries which not even the Qupta 
emperors nor the Huna Kings could subdue. His Kingdom is 
■said to have extended from the river Lauhltya to the Western 
Ocean and from the Himalaya mountains to the mountain 
Mahendra. From the following inscription ( No. 7 below > 
which also refers to this king it seems that he was also called 
Ylshnuvardhana and that his royal insignia was Aullkara, 
the meaning of which is not clear. 

Another important point of history which our inscription 
states is that the great Huna 'king Mihirakula was severely 
defeated by Yasodharman. There is another account given by 
-the Chinese pilgrim Hieuen Tsiang according to which a king 
-of Magadba named BaUditya defeated Mihirakula. There is a 
difference of opinion among scholars as to which of these two 
statements is correct They evidently suppose that these state- 
ments refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Some 
■scholars suppose that the statement of the Chinese pilgrim who 
■wrote in later times on second hand hearsay information may 
be set aside and the credit of defeating Mihirakula must be 
given only to Yasodharman. ‘If YaSodJiarman’ to quote Dr. 
J, J, Modi ( Bhantiarkfr Ctmmon. Vol p. 67 ) ‘had not been 
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lias written last on the subject ( Ind.Htet- Quart. Vohlli p.l > 
proposes that Mihirakula trying to enlarge the frontiers of his 
kingdom was met in Malva with YaSodtiarman and was thoro- 
ughly routed and driven back north-wards. This disaster 
encouraged Narasimbagupta alias B3Iadityaof Magadh, one 
of his tributary chiefs to throw off bis allegiance. Mihirakula 
tried to punish him but \V3S scverly defeated by Baiaditya. fje 
thus means to say that Mihirakula was defeated by the two 
rulers at different times and both the accounts therefore of his 
defeat are correct.- 

— Date of the inscription The inscription is not dated but 
the’engraver of this inscription and that of the following ins- 
cription which is expressly dated as M. S. 589 i. e. 5?2 A D. 

' is the same namely Govindn. In the next inscription YaVodar- 
* man is said to have conquered many kings in the east and the 
north and to have assumed the title of an emperor; but it 
does not record the important victory of Ya4odharman over 
Mihirakula. Hence it seems that the present inscription is 
later than the inscription of V. S 589 ( 532 A. D. ) 

Poetical value of the inscriptions- The poetry of the ins* 
cription can be said to be on the whole good. The poet Vfisula 
no doubt seems to have possessed high power of imagination. 
Instances of this are the first half of the seventh verse and the 
latter half of the eighth verse. His language is, however, stiff 
and the selection of words in many places is not happy. 

The metres used m the inscription^- Only two metres are 
used by the poet: one in the first eight verses and the 
■otfret VuVfrt. i. e. t.wAV, ^ 

Notes — V.’ i qualifies in the ‘following phrase. 

The whole is not a' good phrase. §RU;-As‘ ordinary bulls 
pierce the ordinary ffillocks the heavenly J^ull of the god Siva 
strikes by his horns the mountain meru * — ! A mark 

• «itj -i i. - " - a 
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of five fingers dipped into red powder was regardedauspici* 
ous. This expression occurs very frequently in Harsbacharita 
cf 2nd Uchchhv&cb 9th para and 4th Ucbchhvasa. 
V. a is a common belief that whenever the earth 

is afflicted by evil persons she goes to Vishnu for help. 
V. 3 'ES’W etc-The exact meaning of the phrase is not dear. 

The negative participle ** has to be taken with 
and not with 3pjx?l%. t JTg3J~The comparision is inappro- 
priate- technical title of a sovereign who rules over 

kings and sometimes has performed the R3jasiaya sacrifice. 

V, 3 ( son of Dusbyanta ) and 

were the great emperorsof mythicallndfa. cf K&Jombari Pu*va, 
$ara 122 of Kane's edition, t^cl fij 

tjrafcvr etc *ria and *^3 

are two of the seven Chakravartis. For see Ram&yana, 

uttara, chap 67 and Vishnu P. IV. 2 For SUES* see Vishnu P. 
IV 8. 8. V. 4 g?RlV At the time of the Gupta emperor Chand 
ragupta I the dominions of the Guptas were confined to 
Pray&ga, Saketa and Magadha only- But Samudragupta exten- 
ded his kingdom so much that it included the whole of Nor- 
thern India. His son Chandragupta II futther acquired the 
western territories of Malva, Gujarat and Kathiawad by defe- 
ating and putting an end to the Kshatrapa dynasty in the 
west. His son Kumaragupta and Skandagupta at least main- 
tained their sway over this whole kingdom- But after Skanda- 
fiupla the Gupta emperor ceased to possess any power over the 
western countries including Malv& where Yasodharman was 
ruling It seems that the inscription refers to the rule of these 
laterGupta rulers. Otherwise the statement cannot be applies* 
blein the case of the early Gupta sovereigns who did hold vast 
territories. The description in the inscription is very much 
exaggerated. . fotr^.srf This must refer to the Huna kings 
Toramina and Mihirakula. The latter is mentioned in the 
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v. 6 of the inscription. We^ave Vo* sufficient knowledge of 
the extent of the kingdom of these kings. An inscription of 
Toramana is found at Eran in C. P* and one of Mihirakola. 
Tormana’s son, is found at Gwalior. We have, therefore to 
suppose that the Huna Kings held territories of eastern Mafva 
and a part of C. P. Now ptnce westein U&lva or ( the 
terntoy held by ( Yaiodharman was not under the Huna 
kings the statement in the inscription is found to be correct. 

V. S — Lauhitya is the Other name of' the fiver 

^Brahmaputra, — It is doubtful whether this denotes 

the famous Mahendragiri or Mahendr&chala fn the Ganj2m 
District among the eastern Ghats or another mountain of the 
same name not so well known among the western Ghats. 

ftpsfar. — of one having snowy peaks 1. e- the Himalaj a 
mountain. V 6. Fleet takes th is fo refer to Yasodhai> 

manbut the construction of the verse makes us take it with 
Mihirakula. The construction stands thus— fupnfcff JPT^- 

?! uft gwwif efrfwr feuftfa sfag'faqB sr 

It will be noted that we have to supply in connection with 
in the second f&da the negative participle * 


V. 7 imwfal — The form dharnian is not of frequent 
occurance as the form vartnan is. ^$ 5 ?:— The genitive is in 
the sense of dative n e. ^nici far ftVg. 

V 8 i. e, sjgRt n 

Controlled by him the conduct of mankind does not 
swerve from the right couise* 


I 
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Yasodharraan to ( the effect that — “His birth took place in 
praiseworthy lineage; there is seen in him a charming behavi- 
our that is destructive of sin : h 6 is the abode of religion; 
(and) the (good) customs of; mankind continue unimpeded 
as regulated by him". < . < 

i IV. 9 From a desire thus to pra ise this king of meritori- 
ousactions, (these) verses have been composed by V&sula, the 
son of Kakka. This eulogy has been engraved by Govinda. 

No. 7 

Mandasor Stone inscription ofYasodharman* 
Vishnuvardhana. i 

General Remarks — This inscription engraved beautifully 
on a black stone tablet was found in an old well of Mandasor 
jn Mftlva in Central India The inscribed portion measures 
riO" broad by 1'5" high and contains 25 lives of writing. It 
was edited last by Dr. Fleet in his Gi^ln Insertions No. 35. 
The inscription is not sectarian its object being to record 
the construction of a large well by a person namedi Daksha, 
younger brother of Dharmadosha, who was a minister of the 
emperor Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhan, in memory of his 
(Daksha’ s) deceased uncle Abhayadatta, evidenty in Mandasor 
where the inscription was found. 

The contents of the inscription can be thus divided — 

1 Mangala addressed to the god Siva w. 1 —3. ’> 

2 Matt gal a addressed to the god of water, v. 4. 

3 Description of Yasodharman, also called : Vlshnu* 
vardhan; vv. 5 — 9- 

4, Description of his servant named Shashthidatt* of 
Naigama family, ry. 10—11. () , 

5 His son was Varahadfisa v, 12. 

.6 His son was.Raviklrtl; vv. 13— 14. _ ; * 

7 His wife was Bhsnuguptg, who bore three sons v. 15 
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8 The eldest of the sons was Bhngavat dosha who 
was minister of the king whose dominions extended 
from the Vmdhya to the Pnriyatra mountain and the 
Smdha river, vv. 16-21.. 

9. His younger brother Daksha ( alias Ntrdosha ) dug 

a well w 22-23. 1 

10. In the year M S 589 \.24. 

11 Inthesea 9 on of spring vv 25-26. 

12* Wish for the long life of the well v 27. 

13. Wish for the long life of Daksha v 28. 

In the postscript the name of the engraver, Govmdi, is 
given The historical points found from the inscription are* 
as noted m the previous inscription, the mention of YaSodhar- 
man in the fifth verse He is undoubtedly the same king 
mentioned in the Drevious inscription In the following 1 e. 
the sixth verse another king named Vishnuvardhan is men 
tioned His family badge was Auldearn and after defeating 
several kings in the east and north he acquired the imperial 
titles-Rajadhiraja and Paramc^vara There is a difference 
of opinion among scholars as to whether Vishnuvardhan being 
mentioned after YaSodharman, was the successor or the feud- 
atory of YaSodharman cr is identical with YaSodharman But 
it seems that the last suppositiou is correct From the preced- 
ing inscription it seems that Ya£odharman was a very power- 
ful king \vhoheld\nst territories and was no doubt an emperor. 
In the present inscription Vishnuaardhan is ‘aid to haaedefea 
ted many kings and acquired imperial titles this denotes that 
his predecessor was an ordinary king But if Ya£odharman was 
his predecessor he had no reason for being proud of his conq 
ests He cannot also be feudatory of Ya^odharman For 
he holds imperial titles and is the actual ruler of Mandasor 
where, as the preceding inscription denotes Yagodharman was 
ruling For one would rather raise a piller of victory in his 
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=- is not accoiding 1° "ie rules of Panin: as is 

• v 5 fi'j gtj-The meaning of this term is not clear. 

FWt infers (Gu/.fn I**#*-’ P > 5 "-' 4) , ,h: “ “™ r den °'' 
cither • the hcl-ra,ed (sun)’ or' the coohrayed ( moon ). 

' ” ■ cresl . is ,he technical term for the prmopal era- 

, , i «n the coppei-seals attached to their 
bletn impress! : V ^ |he emble m on their rf* M /or ' 

charters, i«-Q , m n iJRt«t in K-.rtorima$iun 

or banneis. ■ trom'tlie wionR side of the 

feathers. 11 , „ 

R iven and the .ecordis as Wtmvr- ■ 
tiSsh 

I 

tS#l!a=>i'3a'd' 

I 
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V. 15 ?C a g3t etc — Like the ( three ) sacrihcial fires, of 
RaghttvaviSa XV, 35, where the three brothers of Rama are 
descnted as IgflnTadfl: Fleet suggests; ( Gufla 

Insert fit cm f. 152 ) that she might he a sister of the Gupta 
emperor Bh3nugupta as the coincidence of mmc and time 
favour us to do. In those times Brfthmams could marry 
Kshatnja girls. V. 17 An epic herd, the younger 

brother of Dhritariftshtra and Panchi, described as the 
wisest of all piudent and sagacious people. V. 19 
— The explanation of the word in 

Kshemendra*s Lokafrak2ia, IV, as given by Dr. Buhler 
( Ind. Ant. V, 207 ) is adtqidniSr 3g$h 
he who carries out the object of protecting subjects, and 
shelters them is called a i e. a viceroy . But some* 

times the word denotes an ordinary official ui inscriptions 
( See F. G. I. p. 157, n. I) V* 21 mg&i— a bull. The 
woi d is not generally met with m dictionaries 

l. e. not seeing Ins own comforts atsm -Kielhlorn 
takes it as equivalent to meeting with no obstruc- 

tion cf Mallinttha on RaghuvamSn ITT, 63. V. 22 
— Synonymous with T5JPJJIVI ornament or amulet worn for 
protection ( against evil spirits etc. ) SflfaxtN: The reading 
gild fo r was suggested by Dr. Kielhorn cf m 

Ra^huvatnsa\\\l, 12. — The poet intends that the 

word is to be taken both as a proper name and as an adjective. 
V. 24 See note on v. 34 of No 7 above* 

Translation. 

V. 1 Victorious is he, ( the god ) Pinakin, the lord of 
(all) the worlds, the splendour of whose teeth (displayed) m 
smiles, talks and songs, and resembling the lustre of lightning 
sparkling m the night, envelopes and brings into full view (all) 
this universe. V 2 May he, ( the god ) gambhu, confer many 
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blessings on yon — employ ed by whom in the work of produc- 
tion, preservat.on, and destruction of ( ail ) beings, ( the god } 
Svayambhu carries his commands, for . he sake of the main- 
tacenceof (all) the worlds, and by whom, raising him to dign- 
ity in the world, he has been brought to the condition of 
being the father ( of the universe ). V. 3 May the serpent of 
of the creator of the world accomplish the destruction of your 

suffering ( that serpent ) the multitude of whose foreheads, 

lowed down by being overcome with the heavy weight of the 
jewels in ( their ) hoods, obscures the radiance of the moon 
( on hts master’s forehead- (and) who ( with the folds of his 
body ) binds fast on ( his master’s ) head the chaplet of bones 
which is fall of holes. V. 4 May the creator of waters (i. e. 
the ocean ) which was dug out by the sixty thousand sens of 
Sagara (and) which possesses a lustre like ( that of ) the sky, 
preserve lor a long time the glories of the master of this well. 
V. 5 Now victorious is that king named YaSodbannan who 
having plunged into the army of ( his ) enemies as into a grove 
of thorn-apple trees ( and ) having bent down the reputations 
of heroes like the tender plants and creepers, effects the ador- 
nment of ( his ) body with the fragments of sprouts in the 
form of wounds ( inflicted on him ). 

V. 6 And, again, victorious over the earth is that 
famous king, Vishnuvardliana, the conqueror in war, by whom 
his own famous lineage, which has the aulikara crest, has 
been brought to a state of dignity that is ever higher and 
higher. 

V. 7 By him. having brought into subjection with pea* 
ceful overtures and by war, the very ruighty kings of the cast 
and many (kings) of the notlh, this second name of 
' supreme king of kings and supreme lord ’ pleasing 
in the world ( but ) difficult of attainment lias been 
adopted. V. 8 Through him, hiving completed the earth 
with (his own) arm. many countiicb.-in which the sun 
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is obseured bj fhe smoke resembling dense dark-blue clouds, 
ot the oblations o£ the sacrifice* ( and ) which abound 
with tli ch and thriving crops through ( the god Varum. ) 
Maglman pouring water from the cloud3 at pi oper times, 
( and ) in which the ends of tl e spiouts of the tnango-hees 
in tl e parks are eagerlj plucked in joy by the hands of wanton 
women-enjoj the happiness of having a ( good ) king 

V 9 Through the dus* grey like the hide of an ass 
stirred up by w hose armies (their) banners lifted on high 
(and) whose infuriated elephants have by their tusks tossed 
out the Lodhra treea and which have made the crevices of 
the Vtndhya mountains resonant with their noise on their way 
through the forests,~the orb of the sun appears darl (and)duU- 
rayed as if it were an eye in a peacock s tad reversed 

V 10 Theie was Shasthidatta a servant of the best 
of 1 mgs who were founders of a fam ly - whose good fame 
was 1 nown through his lesortmg to tl e feet of the lord who 
by his own resoluteness had conqueied the six enemies (and) 
who w s indeed very prosperoi s 

V 11 As the torrent of (the river) Gmgt flowang high 
and low ( spreads abroad ) from ( the mountain ) Himavat, 
( and ) the great expanse of the waters of ( the river ) Rev3 
from the moon ( so ) from him whose dignity was manifested 
there spreads a pure race of Naigamas most worthy to be 
sought in fellowship V 12 A son was born to him from 
a wife of good family who tesembled him ( m good qualities) 
and was the source of fame whom { being called ) Var ihad vsa 
( and ) being self controlled ( and ) of great worth people say 
as if he were an (incarnate) portion of ( the gcd ) Hari 

V 13 Like the sun the high summit of a mountain 
Ravikirti with tl e greatness of his soul illumined that family 
which was eminent in being tl e abode of men who perform 
good actions which had its foundations well established in 
the earth (and) which maintained a very firm position that 
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was free from ( any risk of ) being broken V H ( Ravikirti ) 
by whom, sustaining the pure ( and) undevialing path of tra- 
ditional law that is acceptable to good people, nobility of 
birth was not falsified ( even ) in the Kali age. V. 15- From 
him (his) chaste wife BhSnugupta gave birth to three sons 
who dispelled the darkness ( of ignorance ) with the rays of 
( their ) intellects as if ( she had produced three ) sacrificial 
Gres. V. 16. The first { of them ) was Bhagavaddosha, the 
support of his brethren in the paths of { religious ) actions, 
just as Uddhava ( was ) of the Andhakas. V. 1 7. Who was 
Vedhns having intricate ways of finding out the meaning ( of 
words ) ; who like Vidura, always looked far ahead with 
deliberation, ( and ) who is with great pleasure snng of by 
poets in Sanskrit and Prakrit constructions of the arrange- 
ment of sentences as being well versed in speech. V. 18. And 
after him there came that ( well known ) Abhayadatta, main* 
taining a high position on the earth, (and) collecting ( in order 
to dispel it ) the fear of (his) subjects ( ? ) ;-by whose eye of 
Intellect, resembling the eyes of a spy, no trifle, however 
remote, remained undetected, ( even ) at night;- V. 19. 
( Abhayadatta ), of fruitful actions who like ( Brihaspati ) the 
preceptor of the gods, to the advantage of those who belon- 
ged to the ( four ) castes, with the (unctions of a 
Rajasthanij a (or viceroy protected the region, countries pre- 
sided over by his ow n upright counsellors, w hich lies between 
the Vindhya ( mountains ), from the slopes of the summits of 
which there flows the pale mass of the waters of ( the river ) 
Reva, and the mountain Pknyolra, on which the trees are bent 
down in (their) frolicsome leaps by the long tailed monkeys 
( and which stretches ) from the (river) Sindhu. V 20, Now 
he, Dharmadosha, the son of Doshakumbha, by whom,, this 
kingdom has been made as if ( it were still ) in the Krita-age, 
free from any intermixture of all the castes, and peaceable and 
undisturbed by care bears tn accordance with justice the great 
yoke of government that had ( previously ) been borne by him 
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( i. e Doshakirti ) V 21 Who not seeing Ins own comforts 
(and) bearing for the sake of his lord, in the difficult path 
( of administration >, the burden (of government) , very heavily 
weighted and not shared by another, wears royal apparel only 
as a mark of distinction (and not for his own pleasure), just as 
a bull wears a wrinkled and too lengthy dew-lap V 22 His 
dexterous younger brother, Dahshn -by excellent relatives mves 
ted, as with a decoration, with the protection of friends, being 
as it were ( Dharmadosha’s) broad shoutdeied ( right) arm to 
which excellent relatives had fastened a beneficial ornament 
to guard ( against evil spirits ' who bore a faultl ss name, that 
causes great joy to the ear and heart,— caused to be excavated 
this large well V 23 This great (and) skillul work was r 
achieved here by him, possessed ot great intellect for the sake of 
his beloved paternal uncle, Abhayadatta, who was ent off by 
the might} (god) Kntftnta, just as if he were a tree the shade, 
of which is first to be resorted to for pleasure (and) which jie- 
Ids fruits that are salutary and sweet through ripeness, dest- 
royed by a lordly elephant Vv. 24-25 Five hundred autu 
mns, together with ninety less by one having elapsed accord 
ing to the established usage of the tribal constitution of the 
il&Iavas (and) being written down for the determination 
(ht knowledge) of time m the season in which the songs, , 
of the cuckoos, whose utterances are low and tender, clear e 
open, as it were, the minds of those who are far away from 
home like the arrows of ( cupid ) and m which the hummings 
of the the flights of bees, sounding low on account of the 
burden ( that they carry ) is heard through the wood , like the 
resounding bow of ( the god Kamadeva ) who has the banner 
of flowers, when its string is stretched wide, in the season in 
which there is the month when flowers burst fodh, when the 
wind soothing the affectionate ( but ) perverted thoughts of 
proud women who are angry wnlli their lovers, as ,f they were 
charming fresh sprouts arrayed m colours devotes itself to 
breaking down (their) pride,— in that season this (N' <rt ^ 



was caused to be constructed. V. 27. As long as the ocean, 
embracing with ( its ) lofty waves, cs if with long arms, the 
orb of the moon, which has its full assemblage of rays (and is 
more ) lovely ( than ever ) from contact ( with the waters ), 
maintains friendship ( with il >> so long let this excellent well 
ndure, possessing a i wheel ) moving around the edge of the 
masonry work, which resembles a garland of skulls (and) 
discharging pure waters theflavourof which is like thatof nectar. 

- . Tay this Daksha protect religion for a long time he 
wo is intelligent, polite, true to ( his ) promises, modest, brave 
• ,, *° °* d P e °Ple. grateful, full of energy and unwearied 

m the the works of (his) lord. ( and ) faultless. (This eulogy) 
has been engraved by Govinda- 

No. 8. 

Haraha Stone Inscription of Isanavarman. 

stone Rlab^ 1 ^ emarks_ *This inscription incised nicely on a 
u p! and , ” 3 ' in,hc Btribsnki District In 

The in*crih^H° U ^ eserved ,n th e Provincial Museum Lucknow. 
« his T""* 2 'V" * >'<*' consists til 

with a facsimil \ H j” na " da Sa 'W has edited the inrcription 
facsimile „,e Efigr^ia Mica Vol. XIV p. 115. 

followins^ton,!! lh ' ,nScription can be arran E ed in the 

1 the demonsV^' Db: "'■ < 1 * X the destroyer ol 
the demons Tripura and Andhakai w. 1 and 2. 

son, "“hom'kta™ M^T'r ^ ttC h “ ndr ' d 

(Yama) v . ” Cot from Vaivaivata. 

3 Harlvarman was (he fin* ,, 

cnlled Jv.llSmukha V v. 4 ^ 5 ^ Wh ° ^ 
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4 His son was Adityavarman. w. 6 and 7. 

5 His son was ISanavarman who is highly praised 
vv. 8-19. 

i He conquered the Jord of the Andliras, the 
Sulikas, and the Oaudas v 13 

ii He had a son named Suryavarman. v. 16 

6 Hanavarman rebuilt an old temple of Siva under 
the name of KshemeSvara v. 20. 

7 In the [ MSlava ] Samvat 611. v 21. 

8 In the season of autumn v. 22. 

9 RavHStati of Garggarakata composed th efra&astt. v. 23 
10 Mihiravarman engraved it. post-script. 

Historical importance. See Mr. Namgopal Majumdara’s 
article ‘A Haraha inscription published m the Ind. Ant Vol. 
XLVIp 125. Thegreat historical impot tince of this inscription 
is that though five (F. G, 1 Nos 49, 50, 48, 51, and 47 ) more 
recordsof the Maukhan family a-e found, it is only this inscription 
that gives us a date for a Maukhan king It states that Tsanavar- 
man rebuilt a Siva temple in the jear611,v 21 Though no 
specific mention is made of the era there is no doubt that it is the 
M&lavaor the Vikrama era (see Mr. Majumdar s article p 125. 
The corresponding Christian date is therefore 554 This date 
helps us to settle the chronologj of the undated Maukhan 
inscriptions The Maukharis whom our poet, RnuSnnli, 
connects with the solar race were no doubt a very ancient clan, 
as a'clay seal bearing the legend Mokhahnatn written in 
Mauryan Binhrni characters (300 BC )was discovered at 
Gaya From several inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries A D and from Bana’s H'irshaclianta the Mauhbaris 
seem to have been powerful rulers T1 ough Mukhara is said 
to be the remote ancestor of the djmstj its geneology as 
known from epigraphs runs thus — (See F G I No 47, Asir- 
gadh copper seal mscuption of Satva\arman and C. V. 
Vaidja’s Hist, of Medi*\e\al Hindu India Vol I p 33 ) 
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Maharaja Harivarman — Jayasvamini. 

„ Adityavarman — HarshaguptS. 

„ iSvaravarman — Upagupta. 

Mahar&jadhiruja Hanavuman (M. S 611) 


Suryavarman Sarvavarman. 

Avantivarman. 

I 

Grihavarman. 

According to the Asirgadh inscription ( opt cit ), which 
makes no mention of Suryavarman IS&navarman was succee- 
ded by Sarvavarman. It is prolahle that Suryavarman had 
rredeceased his father. E. I. XIV No. 111. 

Of these kings I4anavarraan to whose time our inscription 
belongs was the most powerful. He is styled Mah3rajadbiraja 
in other records. The description of his conquests in the 13th 
verse of our record is important. He is said to have defeated * 
the Andhras, the Sulikas and the Gaudas and forced them to 
accept his sovereignty. Unfortunately nothing definite is 
known of these kings defeated by ISanavarman. The defeat of 
the Andhra king is also referred to in the Junapur inscription 
(iF. G, I. No- 51 ), which also must belong to the time of 
Hanavarman. As regards the Sulikas various suggestions 
hive been made. According to Rev. Heras they might be 
Gtiolls as Cliolas could easily be Sanskritised into Sulikar. 
The Cliolas and the Maukharis were constantly at war and 
ultimately ISanavarman was successful in freeing his kingdom 
from the Chola sway. {Journalof the Andhra Historical Research 
Socitey Vol.I p. I®0) But Mr. Srikanta Sastri suggests that the 
were undoubtedly the Mulakas, people of the Mulaka Nadu, 
Suhkasa part of the Andhra country itself. Though they became 
a section of the great Andhra community they had originally 
preserved their individuality and find an independent mention 



in Inscriptions alone with another sud-commtmlty Community 
called the Asmakas ( ibid II. 178 ) The name Gauda occurs 
for the first time in this inscription but we do not know 
what local dynasty was ruling in Bengal at the time of the 
inscription. But the conquest of the province by the Maukha- 
ris Undoubtedly signalises the extinction of the Gupta rule 
in Bengal. 

Poetical Importance — The poet who composed this 
p raiasli was RaviiSnti, the son of KumlraSanti and a resident 
of Gargargkata. The place cannot be definitely identified. 
But it was probably a fort somewhere on the bank of the river 
Ghsgra, one of thechief tributaries of the Ganges. If so our poet 
comes from a country which was famous for its Gaud style of 
poetry. Though the poet is gifted with high power of imagina- 
tion his language is very stiff and artificial. The following 
&abd&nvjr6sas are used — IPTcfai iwa«r qrafq- 

asq, V. 5: V. 11 ; qiUlfaquU v. 14: qjft v. 17$ v 

The last line of the v. 17 can stand as a maxim. 

The metres used in the fraiaili are— v. 6; 
v. 5; UTUT v. 3; v. 15; Hite*) v. 7; 

vv. 1. 2, 4, 8, 10. ll, 12, 13,14, 58,17,18 and 19 ; 
J§FS ( 313^^ ) VV. 21 and 28; V v. 9 and 12. 

Notes.-V. i «|i?K«fdqfi%g-Siva in his ArdhanSrina te4vara 
form. The paradox is beautifully shown by the poet. i 

V. 3 — A king ot the Madra country, father of 

Savitri. The god of death, Yama bestowed on SSvitri several 
blessings one of which was to the effect that her father 
ASvapati may ha\e 100 sons, qq^q^t i. e-'Yama. 

— The meaning of the word as applied to the family 
is not known. According to Kaiyata and also Vamana, the 
two famous expositors of Panini’s system of grammar, who 
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flourishes? probably about the 13th and 7th cent. A- D. res- 
pectively the term is a patronymic signifying the descen- 
dants of Mukhra, who must have been the ftdipurusha of 
the family. It seems to be the name Riven to the man for 
his fighting in the forefront of the armies which he led into 
action. V. 6 at I W I W —etc The same idea is expressed 
in v. 2 p. 44. nor?>>?JTr3R etc. The same idea is expressed in 
v, 20 p. 23. V. 7 etc This idea is again repeated 

by the poet in the verse l0 6f this poem. V. 8 S’sffat- 
The enemy of the demon qu, i. e. Indra. WRf— See Vishnu- 
pursna IV 10 and aMhSbhftrata Adi, chap, 75 a celebrated 
king of the lunar race, son of Nahusha. V. 1 1 Rising 

mountain. It is also the name of the Himalaya. V. 13 
— It may be holed that elephants were the spe- 
cial strength of the army of the Andhras, the horses of the, 
Sulikasand ships of the Gandas. V. 23 qjfi — i. e. The 
fraiasU. The expression occurs also in Nos. 5 and 13. 
Translation. 

v. 1. Victorious is Bhava (i. e. Siva), the source of 
bliss., the destroyer of the demon Tripura; the soul of al! 
beings. In whose heart the mind-born ( Cupid ) did not find 
room, though a woman ( i. e Parvati ) forms one half of his 
body; whom the ascetics, who have suppressed their passions 
and destroyed the mass of darkness { of ignorance ), content- . 
plate, and who is the cause of the Gods that bring about the 
manifestation, the destruction and the maintenance' of the 
world. V. 2. May the body of the enemy of Andhaka 
( h e. Siva ) grant you an eternal abode- ( the body of Siva ) 
which has sparkling serpents on it which beats on the fore- 
head the slender digit of the moon, which dispells darkness, 
which renders .brown the shining row of skulls by the lustre 
proceeding from his eyes, and which wears a lion-skin redd- 
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ened by the lustre of the jewels on the hoods of serpents. 
V. 3 The kingAivapati got from Vaivamta ( Yama ) one 
hundred sons, conspicious by their virtues, from them were 
descended the Mukhara princes, who vanquished their ene* 
mtes and checked the cause of evil V 4 Among them 
king Harivarmnn was the first, born for the welfare of the earth, 
who became known by tbe name of Jvalamukha ( or, flume- 
faced ), as he was honoured by the foes who were struck 
with terror when they ®aw his face reddend on account of the 
lustre of fire ( i e anger ) at the time of battle and as his 
splendour destroyed the wealth of the enemy and his fame 
pervaded the intervals of ( all ) the quarters V S Whose 
name was worthy of being praised and whose lovely excellent 
fame filled the worlds, while he remained, for the perpetu- 
ation of the mon! hus in the world, on the path of virtue and 
discrimination like Manu V. 6 Like the moon from the 
ocean, king Adltyavarman was born lrom him, by getting 
whom the Creatoi obtained, as i f were the ( full ) result of his 
hying down the regulations of right conduct for the four castes 
and stages of life V 7 When fire was kindled during his 
sacrificial perfoimances tbe volume of smcj e black'hke (pitch) 
darkness, rising on all sides and increased through the tossing 
and whirling produced by tbe wind in tbe sky, made the r 
crowds of peacocks noisy, as they mistook it for a hrge cloud 
V. 8, For the attainment of martial glory he caused the 
birth of the king hvaravorman, whose soul was pure and 
who invoked Indra ( tne enemy of Vntn ) in ma sy a sa«,ri 
fice. In the pursuit of virtue other kings vith all their effort 
were not able to equal him, whose ( pious ) conduct had 
uprooted the character of the JWi ( age) and who possessed 
glory equal to that of Yaynti V 9 Qualifying his high 
bravery with political wisdom, his friendship by straight 
forwardness h!s lofty ambition by his noble descent, his Jibe- 
rahty by fit recipient", his greatness of wealth by modesty, h*t 
>outh bj self -restraint, tts speeches by trutbfuflneu, h % 
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manner of life by the inductions of the Sruti, and his high 
prosperity by humbleness, he never felt tired in the world, 
though it was immerged in the darkness of the Iron age, 
V. 10. At whose sacrifices, when the round of the quarters 
was overlaid with the smoke which arose from the fire kind- 
led constantly in accordance with the cannons, and which was 
dark blue in appearance like streaks of collyrium, the multi- 
tude of peacocks became noisy, their minds becoming madde- 
ned; by the mistaken idea that the rainy season, having a 
line of clouds bending low because of the weight of the fresh 
water, had set in. V. 11. As the sun ( rises ) from the top 
of Udaya mountain, as Indra Is born from the Creator, as 
the beauteous Kaustubha jewel, having lovely lustre and 
excelling the rays of the moon, came out of the Milk Ocean, 
the illustrious king Hlnavarman was born of him, being the 
firmer abode of greatness, maintainer of stability amongst the 
beings, and a resplendent moon in the sky of the circle of 
princes. V. 12. By whom, as by the rising sun, the world, 
which was sunk in the darkness of tr.e Kali Age, where the 
paths of virtue were consequently obspued, was again set 
to work he being a benefactor of the world possessing majesty 
to eclipse the lustre of water-lilies in the form of the foes, 
illuminating the collection of lotus-like faces of his friends, 
and being possessed of abundant majestic splendour ; 
V. 13. Who, being victorious and having princes bending 
at his feet occupied the throne after conquering the lord of 
the Andhras, who had thousands of three fold rutting, eleph- 
ants, after vanquishing in battle the gulikas, who had an 
army of a large number of galloping horses, and after causing 
the Qaudas, living on the seashore, in future to remain 
within their proper realm ; V. 14 The victorious one, 
whose watches can only be determined hy means of the 
water-clock, as if it were at night, the world being encom- 
passed in darkness and bewildered as to the beginning, the 
middle or the end of the day on account of the dust which 
rises from the earth rent asunder by the agitation caused 
by the marches of his occan-lihe armies" on their expedi- 
tions, screens the lustre of the orbit of the sun, and 

pervades the quarters : V. IS. By whom the earth 

was upheld by (his) tre th like a broken boa} ' 
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*?ter fastening it on all sides by hundredfold virtues ( or 
strings ), when it was sinktus below the invisible ocean of 
the nether regions, being shaken by the storms of Kali; 

V. 16 Whoso foes gave up their lives in the sacrifice 
of ihe battlefield, when hit by ( lit baying got ) his arrows 
loosened from the bow folly bent by his arms, which waB 
hardened owing to the growth of the wounds caused by the 
blows of the bowstring. Wh°n this king was ruling the 
earth, the three Vedas were, 80 to speak, born afresh. 'From 
him the iUnstrious Surj’nvarman was born, who dispelled 
the darkness originated in the Kali ( Age ). 

V. 17 Who, possessing youth that is charming and 
dear to the entire world, like the new . moon, and being 
calm and having his mind devoted to the stndy of the Sastras 
attained the highest proficiency in fine arte; to whom wealth, 
fame, Learning and other ( Mnees ) resort to, as if in emula- 
tion Loving women are in the world highly attached to a belov- 
ed lover. V. 18 So Jong virtuous conduct had forcibly to bow 
down before the Kali; so long the arrows of Cupid were 
capable of wounding the bodies of the fair eex, and eo long 
did the goddess of wealth give up taking refuge with others, 
whereby she had to fear sudden breakdowns, as the Cieator 
did not bring forth Ms body . pleasing to mankind. 

V. 19. Who dragged forth by means of his arm, which 
was surrounded by the streak of lustre of his sparkling 
sword, the Riches of hostile lands, whose eyes began to reel 
by the force of fear of seizure of the breasts and closely 
pressed them to his bosom, as a lover ( would press ) his 
sweet-hearts whose minds he knew and cansed them to 
give up the thought of taking recourse to other men. 

- V. 20. By him, who used to raise those that were low 
^ submissive ) seeing, while he had gone on hunting, a 
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dilapidated temple of the alayer of Andhakn ( i. e. Siva ) it 
was raised according to bia wish and made an ornament of 
the earth, resplendent like the moon and known by the name 
of Ksbemea'vflra ( the Lord of bliss ), 

V. 21. When six hundred autumns Increased by 
eleven bad passed while the illustrious Te'nnavarman, who 
had crashed Ids enemies, wns the lord of the earth- 

V, 22, That temple of the trident wielder ( Siva ) 
shining like an empty elond was (re-) constructed at the 
time when the clomls, having the Jnstre of the wild bnffalo 
and having rain-bow* etnek to their borders, etretch n 
canopy over the quarters, with shining and extensive light- 
nings, thundering -deep and continnonsly and where the 
winds blow on all eidee, shaking the Nipa trees’, with their 
branches bent low on account of the ranltitnde o? new 
flowers. V. 23. Rnris‘finti,the9onof KomSa'aifinti resident of 
OarggarSkata, composed the preceding [ praa'asti 3 oat of 
regard for the king. 

It was engraved by ilihirararman. 

No. 9. 

Valobht Copperplate Inscription of 
Dlmrasena II 

Ocneiat Remnrks— Thi® inscription is incised on two 
eoppet-plnt*».Vhieh were di«corer<d forty yean* back in the 
rnite of V#;!, jy miles north — west of Hhavnagar in 
KatHawad, It ii not known where the two plate? hare been 
preferred at prerent. They were published by Dr, Bohter in 
the Indian Antiquary Vol. VI p. 9. Each o? tb* two plates 
r.mnre? 0}' hy !€$'' and contains 1C lines of writing. 
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The contents of the inscription are ns follows— 

At first thename of the military camp, Bhadrapattana • 
given from which the grant was issued- 

Then the geneology of the grantor king Dharasen» 
who wns born in the Moitrcka family is given thns • 

' • Bhatarka 

i 

i i . i i 

Dharasena. Dronasimha. Dhruvasena. Dharapatta. 

I •’ 

Gnhaseua 

I 

. Dharasena II. 

The officials who were addressed at the time of mak- 
ing the grant for its proper enjoyment are thns mentioned. 
Ayulciaka, DrZngika; Mahaltara, Ch&la, Bhaia, tfaulkilca, 
Dhmv&dhikaranika, Viihayapati, BijasthUniya, Uparika , 
■Kumai-aniafya, and Hasty as’ varoha. 

The beneficiary ia the Buddhist monastery called 
Bnppapadlya Vibara Bitnated in Valabhi and bnilt by the 
Acharya Bhadanta Sthiramatl. 

The purpose for which the grant was issued ia to 
provide for the expenses of the articles of worship of the 
divine Buddhas in the monastery and of the lodging, boar- 
ding etc, of the BhikBhus in it and of the necessary repairs 
of the monastery. 

The property granted to meet the expenses 
consisted of two villages— one called Mahes'varadasena- 
kagrama in the Hastavapra district ( Aftarani ) and the 
ot her called Devabhadripattlka, in the Dharakheta dis- 
trict ( sthali ). 
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* *n »he enjoyment of the 
The privileges appartenan ^ niatmopral!^, 

property mpti*™ ^UWU. Va^i 

££ 22 -' - - •■-— - “ " 

passage. in prose and poetry arc Quoted. 

la the concluding P ”“°° ‘”^7* >th«M =Tof tie 
anal „t the graptor kiM r Oha - ^ M santonin SII5- 

uataha. or entire otter M « « to sopervittd the «.- 
ditya l 3 > the nameo rj.r.- 

the great 

r,Sam , -l«’0haitraBa.8. _ ‘ 

..(.nee The ' Maitraka tnmil; 10 
Historical in'?’' • ^ dnI10r rf , h# present 

ecltieh ting Dbsrasenn^ Jroffi „ boat 470 to 

B r*nt belonged ml, ftj toonler. He <roa probably 

770 A- B. Blalarha emperor , Shandognpta, but 

a general ot the tl ,,, Gupta empire, otter the 

. seeing the er.oh eoaM. ^ „ dynasty at'Valabbi. only 
death o’ SraaSagnPla. 1 „ 0Te relgnty ot the Gopta em- 

nominal!? «*»«'*'** ^, 0 haTt M ntinned their allegiance 

ptror. His'""'" 0 '?' „ad Broaaeitaho, as oar ia.eript.oa 
t, thr Gopta f“«' ^ annotated to the kiegdotn by the 
state? toohvr,aeia be,.R MmMlf Altcr Din- 

fo.eteign lord Pr“ . - king* rnletl ia the 

.«•» «l - «• “^CmwTrL -boat 015 to 042 A. B. 

, T Z‘C tie ^ emperor llar.Wrdb.na ot E.naol one 
•e.t'giem biadnoghter imperial 

^^rS^-h4ia ft e.-The 
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Vfllabhi kings in the height of their power seem to ftix* 
the whole of the Katbiawad peninsula except its western-rooEt 
and northern most part, the portion of Gnyrnt from Vndongar 
m the north to Broach in the Eontb nnd also a part of the we 
stern Mulva qb far os Rntlara. It is not known how and when 
tb* family came to an end, hot \t seems most probable 
that the Arabs had in\ aded Valabhi from Sindh m about 
A D 770 destroved it completely mid put an end to tint 
family The la Q t ruler of the family waj S illdityn VII 
Abont 87 copperplates hive been ao far discovered which nro 
practically theonlv source of onr knowledge of tho family. 

The date of the Inscriptlon-The grants of the Vnla* 
bhi Lings are nil dated in what is known ns tho Onptn 
Yalbhai era beginning with 318-19 A D This inscription 
dated in [Valabh 3 bamvat 269 can, therefore, be assigned to 
588 A D (bee Fleet’s Qupto Inscriptions, Iotiodnction, p 31) 

Poetical importance The Jangnage used in tins 
copperplate inscription is ns may be seen exttemely 
artificial ^and is d»void of really poetic or descriptive 
skill This style ot writing banskrit prose, containing 
long compounds, which was carried to its height of 
excellence by B-iaa seems to have be»n common ton 
only in nppei India bntr almost in all parts of Imha 
during the penod of this inscription and in later period* 
The poets of the time seem to have considered ft the b*»t 
way of Bhowmg their mastery over the langnage by xxiuz tt 
long compounds as possible. Hence the author rf tns \u 
cription 01 rather of the original draft whrh 
copied in snbseqmnt inscriptions to »- T#r _ f , 
of mere verbose description and U ( zr»t r* '' i** 

flown Sanskrit ‘ ^ 1 1 t izu 

N»t«- fereRma-t,,;. ~, E ,, 

Most ot the grants ot Woly to ,. rjs , 
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wbii'b wn ’their capital bat there are some which were issued 
from n military camp. ^!FnTvr-?lTPU<rr?i;-Thf place Uhndr* 
pattaca can bddentifie! with modern Buiulrod, foartuil*-* 

r.ortli-east of Msfmva in Kathiawed. f*T5TCT 

Tbe proper content is sTfrm tfi vt*to: nsnn W’b in the middle 
of p. 30. The intervening gmeology id by way of a 

parenthesis. mW JW W *5^*TnTF7- Dr. Fleet (Gnptn 

Inscriptions i and some other aeliolars once tool: the 
Maitrabn* to he the opponents of the Valnbhl king*. 
But Hultzsch ( Kp. Ind. VoL HI p. 3110 ) on the 
basis of the rending *r»M which is foand in all earlier 
grants instead of the realing evidently a clerical eiror 
which is found in later grants const mes hrrrrr ( 7:7 '»*7Srj 
with { watt' ) *ni’- The rending mra finally disposes 
of the posssibility of constrain* the word iprsPit with the 
following oomponnd and force* os to connect the word with 
the verb wa? which is omitted hut must be supplied to 
complete the sentence. Whether we paraphrase the passage 
by Kirrmt ( i. e. ) wzRiswwf, or snppose 

the word 7;; after it is now evident that Bha- 

tarkn himself belonged to the family or tribe of the Maitra 
has. Unfortunately nothing la known of this tribe. About 
the genetive use o! Maitrak«n«m compare Bbiraa'ivanitm 
and Vubatakan.lm in the Chammaka grant ( F. O. I., 2v*o 55 ). 
li. 8 cto.-This passage is severally translated 

by scholars. Fleet in his Gupta Inscriptions (p. 167) translates 
the phrase a* follows; ‘who aeqnired the goddess of royalty 
through the strength of the array of ( hia ) hereditary eer* 
Vants and friends. Kielhorn'a translation ( Kp, Ind. I. 89 ) 
rnns thus:-* who had acquired the splendour of royalty by 
his devoted army ( Which consisted ) of hereditory servants, 
hired soldiers and men employed in posts. Ilultzsech thus 
translates it ( Ep. Ind. III. 322 ) 1 who acquired the glory of 
royalty by the strength of a devoted body of hereditory 
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Eervants, hired soldiers and friends’ Stenkonow hn3 again 
offered the (olloing translation ( Ep. Ind XI 108 ) 
who obtained the glory of royalty by the strength of the 
array of devoted hereditory servants and friends. ButN. G. 
Majnmdav ( Ind Ant 1 919 p. 207 ) offers the following trans- 
lation, whioh seems to be the correct one, in .the light of 
the JJnbabbarata and Arthas'aatra: who acquired the goddess 
of royalty ( i. e. the kingdom ) through the army ( const-, 
sting of ) hereditory, mercenary, allied and guild, soldiers 
cf MahabbSrata. 

snifter thit ftnms cptt i 

an d Kantalya’a Arihas'wira — 

. it etc. p. 140.* 


This epithet of Bhatarba, the fonnder of the family 
indicates that he was born in a kingly family and bad follo- 
wers who were servants of the state for many gfnerntions 
(trte). (See History of mediaeval Hindu India Vol. I p. 245.I>) 

took special 

pride in having his annointment to the Valabhi kingdom per- 
formed personally by the paramount sovereign. Unfortuna- 
tely no where is the name of this imperial lord mentioned. 
He was probably the Gnpta emperor Bndhagnpta or, rs Mr. 
K. G. Sankar suggests, Bhanngnpta to whose reign Drona- 
simha'a date 183 finite. 

U. 21, ... This reminds ns of the style of 


Kalidasa. With tTcTT...Sjsg;: cf KRI ggghn VI 

218. p.30, L 3 TT^Rk-liL -moving on legs, i. <. p*T*ozUi*Z fi3 
it were’ ef. tot Jrerct Uaajsriei-barif-i 

VI 10. A lit. ' iBTi! ; n? Tbts ^ I 5M “ l . es , 

They are as explained in Kamandaias' Slthln ( IV. VV. s ) 
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good birth, steadfastness in misforlnnenaJ prosperity, youth, 
a good disposition, civility, absence of dilatoritfees, speech 
that is not contradictory, truthfulness, reverence for the 
aged, gratitude, the state of being favoured by destiny, wis- 
dom, being indjpendeot of trifles, capability of subduing 
hostile neighbouring chiefs, firmness in attachment, fore- 
sight, energy, parity, having great aims, modesty, and firm 
devotion to religion and justice { F. G. I. P. 1G9 u, 2 ). 

‘(skilful in) the enjoyment of'. In some Vafa- 
hbi grants the reading instead of uftwpr in used. There 

the translation would be * skilfnl in cansing annoyance to 
L. 11, etc — These are technical official terms- 

Even with so mnob progress in Indian epigraphy the mean- 
ing of these aad many other techin'cal terms found usually 
in copperplates of this dynasty and of others is* not certain. 
An attempt fs however made below to find out their 
meaning. 3rTgrh?K - According to Prof. Bhadkaaknr (Ep.Ind. 
XI, ‘ 175 ) the word nppeara to be very old found in PSutni 
11. 3.40, where it signifies a person appointed to some 
small work of a special oharaoter, aDd from the nature 
of the example given in the Kaumttdi to ill nitrate the rale, 
it seems probable that these may be Brahiuanaa employed 
for religions or charitable purposes* such as the pujaris 
or the worshippers at temples or the a3‘ritns. 

According to Prof. Bhadkamkar ( ibid p. 376 ) he may 
be the officer in charge of the village as path ( the headman), 
Knlkarhi ( the clerk of the village ) or some such village 
officer. ST^qR- The word sTW means ' frontier outpost 1 and 
* drangika ’ may, therefore, denote an officer iu charge of a 
frontier ontpost’ ‘ a warden of the tnnrohea \ A man 

of special respectability in a place snob as the heads of parti- 
cular communities. 

. *H3-Br. Boiler (Ind. AM. IV, 105) t bi „ tE that it 
probably means 'fortone-teller.’ Prof Biadbunkur ( op. cit 
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P 176 ) saya that Yfijnavnlkj a speaks of chatas alone with 
thieves etc as men who me likely to be mjauous to the 
public V, the friend of the hero leirnrks in Pkt 

‘even dog* won’t go to e place wheie the chaias, eanrte c nns etc 
leside. The similaiity in sound with cTiatu * flattery ’ which 
this woid piesents is so close a9 to hail one to tinn’Iate the 
vfoul by * flattem, ' and the woid ma> in that case d rote 
the attendants of the king who are vciy likely to misu c e 
then position by being harmful to other* Oi thej mav be 
the Sfivant9 whose dnty is to Bing the piaises of the king 
and his forefatheis Accoi ding to Prof K B Pithaka(Ep Ind 
IS 296) the expression arsrprfresTpfczr means not to be enoioiched 
upon b> rogues and servants who tell he The expiession 
ha* also been taken to mean, ' not to be entered by megnlar 
and legnlai soldiers 1 which is probablv the best possible 
mterepi elation of that phia*e When an airny was passing, 
the soldiery nsed to exact all kind* oE does from the owneis 
of lands lying on their route In the present enumemtion of 
oflieeis mm>t be considered as petty officers of 

the regnlar & inegulnr army. ' xcz- ‘a soldier’ Pi of Bhad 
kainkai thinks that the woid is perhaps conne ted with 
Bhata — the herald attendant on a 1 ing, whose duty is to 
sing his praise* 

title might b a lendeied by <=ome finch 
tam ns bnperintendent of tolls oi customs < b n*ka ) (Fleet) 
■ftpppjf?! — The officer o\er a itshaya or teirntoiinl 
dm* ion probablv corresponding to the pre ent Snbah or 
collector, Jtf ‘ One who belongs to a Rajas 

thana or king’s abode or perhaps ‘ ore who oeenpies the 
position of a Raja ' is a technical official title, the exact giade 
of which remains to be detei mined The explanation of the 
woid in Kshwundras Jjolapralusu i« !Tflnr r ?n»r 
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^ i. e. a state officer over a district 

or province ( K O, I. P. ) Dr. Bhngavanlal Indraft meam 
by it ' tfie foreign secretary, the officer who had to do with 
other states and kingdoms ( Rajastbana ). ( Bern. Gas. Vol* I 
P t. }, P. 82 ). ^-Probably a survey officer. 

jJ^TITTCITc^T- Pinf. Bhadkamkar thinks that the word 
denotes the piiti'es of the royal blood who formed a council 
and were consulted by the ruling chiefs on points of impe- 
rial importance. Bnt it js better to suppose that it means a 
connseller of the prince. He had probably to act as a guar- 
dian or companion of the prince. 

I* 16, tf55v?ri-Valabht was the capital of the Maitvaka 
kings, which is to be indentified with the modern town 
ValS where the plates were found. Col. Tod was the first 
man to suggest this identification. ( See Ind. Ant. 1925 Sept, 
App p. 39; J S J} R A. S. Vol. 1 (N. S. p. 35). Einen Tsiang, 
who visited the place in about 643 A D. gives a very glow* 
ing desciiption of the prosperity of the town. It was a 
famous centre of Buddhism and possessed n number of 
Buddhist momasteries. I — tsing, a janior contemporary of 
Hinen Tsiang tells us that in his time NJlanda in Bihar and 
Vnlabhl were the two places in India which deserved oompa* 
rison with the most famous centres of learning in Chinn 
and were frequented by crowd? of eager students. Valabhi 
was complexly destroyed in about 770 A. I), by the Arab 
invaders. *T^cT-It was an epithet need .with BmWhist ( some 
time3 with Jain > Aeharyas. ft*<j^rrf^T-Gnnnmati, who lived 
early in the sixth century and Stbiramnti late in the 
same century were very great Buddhist rchohra who Jived 
in Valabhi. Their fame had reach'd ns far as Chinn- 

( Buddhist ) monastery of the 
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feet of Bapia The woid Bappa seems to be used here as a 
piopei name though in Valabhi plates it js generally nsed to 
denote the 1 elation between father and son Ind Ant (1886 
p 276 ) The mona e teij might have been built by a Valabhi 
king and since a king we and even nets is aOdres = ed bv the 
name Bappo modem Btpa in Katina vred the monastui 
may ha\e been so named ^gjTTT-etc This expie*sion 

shows that Buddha was then looked upon ns an actual 
deity to be worshipped through the medium of an image 

the ahaiam of Hastavapui Ahatam 
or Shura is the teuitona] teim corresponding to the modem 
‘ district ’ very often used in Valabhi plates Hasfavnpra 
corierpo ids to the modem ullage Ba*hflb six miles south 
of Gogbn in the Bhavnngai State Ind Ant VII p 54, L IV, 
Dec App p 49 

is probably the modem village 
Rlabadevapui, at a shoit distance to the outh-westof Hathab 
ynXl^r^^T-Slhalt IS the terutoml division 
probably equivalent to modem TaJnka Dharakheta may 
be modem Dhnii a mahal-lown of the Cfaikwad e tei utorj m 
Kathiawad ^^nrfjfvfg^jr-Tfais village cannot be identified 

3sv£ yMf<«h^-etc These ore teoht icat fiscal terms 
the exact meaning of which is not cci tain Their mterpie 
tations by vauons scholars aie given belou 

'TS^'-AccoidiDg to Dr B abler (lad Ant \Xl 189 
n 39 ) it is piobably eqnnalent to and and 

means ‘ The share of the pioduce collected nsually for the 
king According to Piof Bhndknmkai l op eit p 176 ) it is 
synonymous with Dranga ( a town ) and the expie*«ion #fKW 
means ' together with the hamlets ’ 
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gtff^i^-Fieet < F. G. I. p. 98 n. 1 ) thinks that it 
denotes * a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietory 
rights in the soil. According to Pro!. Bhadkamkav it possibly 
means the appnrtenocces as timber, trees etc standing on 
the land. In - . Buhlev and Fleet suggest that all the attributes 
signify different sorts of land and other revenue. In that case 
this adj ’dive means * together with municipal taxes 

levied on tradesmen etc. for the management of the town, ’ in 
accordance with Mann VII. 137. But since alL such dues 
accruing from the village are mentioned by the adjective 
it seema preferable to take the first three 
ndjectivc-8 as referring to the description of the gift. 

According to Dr. Buhlev ( J. A. IV. p. 
1C6 ) vata means in a technical sense dry grasa and wood. 
The expression menus ceitnin dues from village. According 
to Prof. Bhadkamkav ( Ep. Ind XI. 177. ) it mean3, * as 
determined bj wind and other narks of the limits of a place.’ 
This woid is actually used in the Nnrmadamahatmya to sig- 
nify the exteut of the region on either bank as belonging to 
theNnirnada, where the distinctive breeze from the river 
is recognised. The boandcry marks are, broadly spejking, 
described: viz. ( 1 ) huge trees or mountains; ( 2 ) riveia 
or tanks, (3) nndergronnd sign?, (4) artificial marls 
made by men, and ( 5 ) by the order of the king. It is to^ 
all these that this adjective rifers. 

A share from the produce of corn and the revenues in gold. 

^cTtjJT7»rf^rfeK “-Probably the privilege of demanding 
forced Inborn 1 (Visliti, modern VetLa), as pi escribed by Mann 
V1I.138 ^jrqrW'Ths ten faults or sins, ftnr 
'JPJFjrf 1 cfrrpfa aa stated in Vagbkate'a 

Ashihigahritlaya and in Dharmasindhmsra of Ivfis'inath- 
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op&dby&ya. See F-G-Z p 189 n 4 The meaning of the 
expression is that the giantees were given the light to the 
proceed* of fines imposed for the commission of these ( oi 
similar) wiongfnl actions m the limits of then village 8 

q rcrererere tqwt l e with the pun 

lege of not being interfered with by ray of the king’s people 
In some giants of old times tbe woiding is 
«Tjjfew r fcr ( F-G I p 171 n. 1 ) 

Jj 2^, According to Dr R G Bhnndarkai 

( Ind Ant I, 46 ) this expression may have some lefeience to 
the cnonmstance that holes m the earth aie not peimanent 
but me filled np m the com ee of time Tim is shown from 
the stoiy that Indra transfeued the am he i non i red by kill 
mg Vib'varupa, the son of Tvashtin, among othei objects 
and persons to the earth and m eonsideiation of hei having 
taken it gave her a boon that all holes made in her wonld be 
filled np In time The senoe of the expression then is that n 
grant is to survive all levolations etc and last unchanged 
foievei, as the hole" m the earth aie filled np in time and 
the earth is whole again Accoi ding to Di Bnhler ( Ind Ant 
IV 106 n ) the expiession means ‘ the learning fiom the 
familial instance of the gionnd and the cleft oi clefts 
theiem, ’ or the wfeience that the whole mcltids the paita, 
jast as a piece of land includes the vauoue clefts therein If 
it is stated that a village or the like is given it means 
simply that it ia made over with all its appnitenan-es, 
piodnoe, nghta etc Prof. Bbadhamhar ( Ep Ind. XI 177 ) 
however suggest that the wo id leseives the right of the 
grantm to the mineral lesoarces and tieasme-tiove etc 
Tbe light of the king to thee n> always nrged against a 
gift ( See Ananda Rama} ana, barakanda III 264 

*r ?r?r<r ), unless it is expressly tiansferied Tfae 
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L. 15 “ Be it known to yon, that, for the purpose of increa- 
sing the religious merit of ( my } parents, and for our own 
attainment of the desired reward in this world and in the 
next world-these are given by me, with libations of water 
in accordance with the rnle of bhumichchhidra, as gifts and 
to endure for the same time with the moon, the sun, the 
ocean, the rivers, and the earth, two villages — { one ) 
Mahes'varadlsenaka in the AharaUi of Hastavapra, 
and ( the other ) Devabhadripallika in the Sthali of Dha- 
rakfmta-accompained by (the privileges of) Udranga, Upari- 
kara, VfltabhQtapratyaya, Dbanyabhagabhogahiranyadeya, 
Utpadyamanavistika, Das'aparadha and by the privilege that 
it is) not t*o be meddled with by aDy of the kings people, for 
the purpose of providing for the artioles-f lowers, incense, 
sandle* wood pa«te, light and oil and otheu- (of the worship) of 
the diviae Bnddbas, in the monastery of the venerable Bappj 
bnilt by AchSrya Bhadanta Stbiramati in Vahtbhi, and for 
providing clothing, food, lodging and medioine in sickpness. 
of the Mangha of the venerable Bhikshtis, come from vnrion3 
quarters, and for the purpose of repairing the broken 
portions of the monastery. 

h 24. Wherefore, no one should behave so as to danse 
obstruction to the villages in enjoying it, cnltvating it, cens- 
ing it to becuUivated or assigning it (to another) in accordance 
with the proper conditions of a grant to the good or the 
monastery, p 31,1. 1 And this our gift should be assented 
to and preserved by fatare good kings, born in oar 1'cccge 
or by others, bea ring in mind that riches does not endure 
for ever, that the life of man is uncertain, and that the re- 
ward'of a gift of land belongs in common ( both to him 
who makes it and to him who continues it). And he 
. shall become invested with ("the guilt of ) the five great 



sins, together with the minor. "sins, who may confiscate 
this ( grant ), or assent to its confiscation. And it has been 
said by ‘the venerable ’Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas 

V. 1 The girves of land abides in heaven for sixty tho- 
usand years; (bnt) the confiscate* (of a grend) and he who 
assents (to an act of confiseation ), Bhall d veil for the same 
nnraber of years in bell ! V. 2 The earth has been enjoyed 
by many kings, comm eneing with Sagara; whosoever at 
any time possesses the earth, to him belongs, at that 
time, the reward ( o£ this grant that is now made, if he 
continue it ) l V, 3 Those who confiscate a grant of landi 
are born as black serpents, dwelling in the hollows of 
dried-np trees in fore»t s destitute of water. V. 4 He who 
confiscates land granted by himself or by others incurs 
the sin of a killer of a hundred thousand cows. V. 5 The 
chattels, which have been made here into altars of religion 
by ( previous ) kings through fear of poverty, ( are ) like 
the remains of offerings ( to gods and like food that is 
vomited; verily, what good man would take them back 
again IV. 6 Who indeed having attainad to the desirable riches 
of a king, the ( very ) abode of the goddess of wealth, thro- 
ugh having to which ( merit ) ( will leave itt ). You should 
increase those very merit*; ( by which you have attained 
kingdom) the beneficial coarse is indeed, not to be abandoned. 

Tki9 is the sign- manual of me, the Maharaja, the illus- 
trious Dharasena. The Dutaka is Samanta Siladltya 
( This charter ) has been written by Skandabhata the mini- 
ster of peace and war and the chief secretary. The second 
day of the dark half of Chaitra of the year 269. 
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No. 10. 

Camboja Stone Inscription of the 
son of Bhavavarman. 

, Qeneral Remarks— This inscription was fonrnl at 
Han chey on the right side of the Mekbong river in Cambo- 
dia. It was first published by H. Kern in Annales de 1’ 
Entreme Orient jan. 1882, then by A Barth in Journal 
Asiatiqne 1882, 1883, and lastly by A Barth again in the 
collection of Cam bodge Inscriptions. The inscribed portion 
measures 2' 10} " by 2' 1}" and contains 35 verses in 35 
lines. 

The record opens with nn invocation of god S'iva. 
Prom the second to the sixteenth verse n king named 
Bhavavarman ia praised. From v. 17 to 21 his son, whose 
name is not recorded, is praised. Prom v. 22 to 32 his feu- 
datory chieftoiD whose name also is not given but who is 
enid to be rnling nt Ugrapura is described. He bnilt n tem* 
pie of S'iva nnder the name of Bhadres'vara. 

The record does not give any historical information 
ol the family to which Bbavavavmnn or the King of Ugra* 
pnra who Bet np the S'iva templo belonged- It is only stated 
that Bhavavarman belonged to the lnnar race. So also no 
date is recorded of the inscription, though on paleographical 
grounds we can assign it to the beginning of tbe seventh 
century A. D. 

Bhavavarman, as Dr. R. 0. Mazumdai r of the Dacca 
University kindly informs me, freed Cambodge groin the 
yoke of Fou-inn and united its two parts and thus laid 
the fonndation of its greatness. He extended the boundaries 
of his kingdom as fai as Dangrek and conquered many savage 
peoples of the border. It has been suggested that he is 



referred to in the 1 ' Vishnu 1 PuraPa as * king' Bhavya of 
S'akadvipa. ! '* 11 1 

The poetry of the inscription is certainly of ,a high 
order. The name of the poet is cot known bnt he seems to 
be a really gifted man He -terne to have studied the works 
of Kalidasa and imitates him^in a number of verses. The last 
half of the sixth verse at once reminds n3 of the verse 49 
in the fourth onuto of KSlidaga's 7?afirh«t?a»n8'fl. Simiiary 
the seventh verse of the inscription is an echo of the verse 
54 in the same oanto of the Raphurnwtt'a. The poet is fond 
of using pnna. cf. v. 2; t. } 5; 

v. 6; v. 15; v. 18. 

This inscription clear ly shows that Sanskrit poetry 
was highly cultivated in such a remote colony of the ancient 
Hindus as the Cambodia. ' , 

The one metre need in the record in 9'loka (Anushftibk). 

Notes— V. 1 The jealousy ,bet ween Gangs and Uma, the 
cowiveB of S'iva is frequently described by Sanskrit poets. ° 

V. 2 and are to be taken in two senses 

with reference to the king and the mountain Meru. So also 
the words and in V. 5 V, 12 of. As'oka's relinquishing 
conquest by force for conquest by Dharma. V. IS The word 
sir is to be taken in two senses — digit and art. V. 18 Supply 
the words before irttwq: and read qr aM$ « 3< ,» rei* T ft 

*t ^ 1 T% after V. 20 Read the verse as — j* 



V. 22 Read the second pada thus — 

1 V. 23 Read the verae'as — 1 ! ’ 1 

sRtffcprPKFSFspjnfoi w *u > 11 
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V. 25 Bnpply *nfa after Read *tj: after u) 

V. 29 Rend jft'T’T^rgrnfJTrPi. ^ V. 32 Nothing is known 
of the town Ugrapnrn. 

Translation. 

V. 1 Victorious is God S'iva ( who wears the moon as 
an ornament ), who bears on his head the Ganges, whose 
waves had become curved because of the frowing of Umu 
‘and which is white like the garland of... V. 2 There was an 
lllnstrious king named Bhavavaram, lord of kings, who 
being difficult to bo offended and yet high— eonled was 
as it were another Mern which is difficult of access aod 
contains large C wild ) beasts. V. 3 Whose valonr, being born 
in the Soma lineage as Soma ( moon ) is born in the sea, 
some-how became resple ndant in good battles ns the lustre 
of the moon does in the sen. V. 4 When he had kept under 
subjection the sir inter nal enemies, which are difficult 
to be enbdned and which because of their having no bodily 
forms are outside the scope of senses, it is rednndeni to 
speak of ( his conquest of ) the external enemies. V. 5 He 
kept for war elephants, whose trunks were wet by the 
constant ratting and who (thn9> resembled him, as his hands 
were always wet with the water used while making gifts. 

V. 6 His valour was unbearable to the enemies as he 
went out ( for war ) after the autumn and overcame the 
enemies. Not so unbearable is the lustre even of the sun 
shining after the autnmn with is great lustre unenveloped 
( by clouds ). V. 7 The dnst ( raised ) by his army when 
wiped by the women of the enemies assumed the appearance 
of powder applied to their cheeks though they had 
given up (using) toilets. V. 8. The water in the ditches 
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around s{ enemy ’at)' city was dried np like tie mind of the 
enemy being drunk—' V. 9. By whose lustre/ .refulgent 
( as it was ) the ramparts of the ( enemy’s ) city, although 
(one) burnt, had, as'it were, a repetition of the action of fire, 
V. JO. Having conquered the -mountain kings he extended 
(his) country so as to reach the Bhores; thereby he stretched, , 
as it wire, the qaarters by the collection of bis good qualities 
and by his fame ( sung) by theibarde. V. 11. The transgres* 
sed the limits ( of the kingdoms ) of the families, of enemies 
to this extent that the limits of their ‘kingdoms were transgi 
ressed by his valorous deeds. V. 12. The earth girdled with 
the ocean, which he had once conquered by -force was 
reconquered by him through his ( quality of ) forgiveness,' % 
when he was overlord. V. 13. Attracted by his greatness, 
others though nnoonquered in battle bow to his lotus feet, 
presenting their loyal glory. V. 14. Thinking that this 
whole earth was not conquered before by another he is 
not satisfied without conqneung the earth, extending as far 
as the oceans. V. iS. By obtaining sixteen digits ( kalas ) the 
moon attains perfection. Bot he is never puffed up even 
by acquiring numberless arts {kalas). V. 16 It is the maxim 
of the wise that no body possesses all the qualities. But 
he has shown this to be wrong without speaking anything.' 
V. 17. The great, king had a sou like the new moon who 
pleased the people by the possession of(good)qaalities, beauty 
of form and other (acqnistions). V. 18 The rays of the jewels 
in the orests of other kings get colon! ed ( iaga=colonr ) ( by 
being reflected ) in the nails of ( his ) feet ( f~ the course of 
bowing) but there ia no auger (rlga=angci/mthe least in his 
mind. V. 19. Whan the king had gone to the abode of S'lva 
(i. e. died) and when he had risen (to the power of the king* 
dom) the people dropped tears filled simultaneously with 
grief and joy ( the former for the death of the former king, 
the latter for the accession of the new king ) V, 20. The 
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ann rises ( lit. geta rite ) after the agitation earned by the 
deitrnotion of dnrknese. Bat he cot the eirete of the mrlb 
pencefnlly and without nny himlranee.V. 21, When he waa 
prepared to lake the harden of the kingdom (npon bimielf) 
id n yonnc nee it eeemed ae if Knmarn ( S'ira'e eon ) had 
taken the ceneralitup of the cods. V. 22. There waa a 
servant of the two kin B », who was (found) pnro through 
temptatione • who, being a fit man wns pleased ( by them ) 
by honours, gifts and taking him into confidence. 
V. 23-21. He cot through the favour of both tho 

masters n carriage made of gold having an umbrella which 

was clean and the inside of which was variegated and the 
high top of which wa, made of gold and which was pro- 
pelled by elephants and horses: he alio got much wenlth 
consisting of golden pots and other things V. 2S He never 
got any thing which was not enjoyed by his maiters-food or 
garments, ca ringe or ornaments. V. 26 Hedesired to purchase 
the glory, high and lasting, for the canleo! bis masters by 
his life, insignificant and low and brought np by the morsels 
of hi) father. V. 27 Though closely embraced by Lakshmi(i. e. 
Fortune ) he being fall of forgiveness end trnnqnility leads 
the life of sages on the strength of his former practice. 

V. 28 Though he had exhibited bravery in battle and 
renunciation his cowardliness for dishonour and humility 
waa well known. V. 25 By even pleaung those that are 
indifferent undshowingnnger towards those thatareenemical 
. he made both the parties accept his friendship becanse 
of his wealth of f onnd ) qualities. V. 30 Dharmn having one 
of his feet broken w the powerful Kali resorted to him 
as to a big pillar and ( thus ) atood firm as if he ha I fnnr 
feet. V. 31 He disregarded the weallh of his body as it was 
not lasting hot he considered it most which wns fnll of glory 

* ( See ethitra for various wptr s or temptations laid in 
tfle way of a minister to test him. ) 
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and merits as it was steady. V. 32 /The lord of Ugrapura 
through great, devotion founded here this Unga of S'iva 
( lit la' vara ) under tho name of S'rl Bhadresvara. 
V. 33 The sages who worship the god should have 
authority over all the slaves, cows ( or rather cattle ), fields,’ 
gold and other granted money. V. 34 The brothers, sons^ 
and even the 'relatives of the donor Bhould not violate the 
grant of the god and should not exercise authority over it. 
V, .35 The people who wish to seize what has' been 
granted by the donor with devotion towards this 3 godi will 
go to hell for a long time. 

No. 11 " 

Banskhera Copperplate Inscription of Harsha 

General Remarks-This inscription is engi*aved in 
beautiful letters on a single copperplete measuring about 19" 
by 13' and containing 18 lines of writing. An oval-shaped 
seal soldered on to the plate bears an inscription, bnt it is 
too worn to be legible The plete was discovered in the 
village Bansfchpra about 25 miles from Shahajahanpur *in 
U. P. in 1894 and is now preserved in the Provincial 

Museum Lucknow. The inscription was edited by Dr. G. 
Bolder in the EpigraVhia Indices Vol- IV p. 208. 

The charter contained in the copperplate was isaned 
from the military camp at Vardhamanakotl by the emperor 
Harsha, whose ance&tory is thus recorded. 

Mahartija Nat avatdhana= V a jrintdevt . 

„ Rjayavardhana=ApsarodevI. 

„ Adityavardhana=Mahasenagnpfadevi. 

Mahariijadhit aja Prabhakaravardhana^ Yas'omatMevT. 

>t Bajyavardhnna II. 

16 



t , Harehavnrdhana ( younger ' brother of 
* Knjya 0 ) 

The first three kings bear the epithet Maharaja 
onlyi bat the last three bear the imperial titles paramabha - 
U5.rakatnaharajidhu-v.ja. The first king does not, bear any 
religions epithet. The next three are called paramadttyalhaldas 
i. e. great devotees of the snn. Rfijyavardhave calls himself a 
great devotee of Sngata i. e. Bnddba, while Harshavardhana 
calls himself a great devotee of MaheaVara. 

The copperplate was addressed by Harsha to his offi- 
cers named below, tkiwrj, ii?kr, imn. 

tfi^) ^rrR'Ji, RpnrcTh, wZi and JrfrT=nf?t5(*iw7. 

The beneficiaries were two Br&bmanas of Bharadvuja 
gofra-Balachandra, aRigvedin, and Bhadra avamin, a Satna* 
vedin. The property granted to them by this charter consisted 
of a village named Markataifigara in the western palhala, 
of the Angadlya Yithaya, included in the Abiehehhatia 
bhnkti. The Dutaka was skandagupta who bore the titles 
Mahapramata and mahasamanta, while the officer who 
supervised the engraving of the grant was mahvi'amanla 
maharaja Bhann, who was a keeper of the records. r i he plate 
was engraved by Is' vara. The date of the grant was the 
first day of the dark half of Kdrtika of [ Harsha- ] sninvat 
22, which is equivalent to G28 A. D. 

The last line of the reeord consists of the sign-mannel 
of the king written in elaborately ornamented characters, 
about three times larger then those of the body of the grant 
showing that King Harsha mast have been n high'y 
accomplished penman if at least, they reprodace the King's 
handwriting. ( V. A. Smith’s Early Sisiory {,/ Zndia Hint 
(d. p. 316 ). 



m 

Historical importance . of the InscrlptIon-0£ the 
emperor Harsha of Kananj four inscriptions are so far 
discovered: the prevent one, the Madhuban copperplate 
inscription of [ H. 3 8. 25 published in Ep. Ind. Vol» I p, 
67 the undated Sonapat seal inscription; published ' in F, 
6. 1, p. 232 and the Nalanda seal published in Archl Survey 
Eastern Criole: Report for 1917-18. The same geneology of 
Harsha, as is given in oar inscription is found in the others. 
The contents of this inscription except for the beneficial y and 
the propei ty granted aie identical with those of the Madhn- 
ban inscription which was issued three years afterwards. 

The year 22 given in the record must be that of the 
era said to have been institoied by Hnisha which began with 
the year C06 or 607 A D when Harsha ascended the throne. 

Poetical value of the inscription— Except a verse in 
the middie and two imprecatory verses at the end the whole 
of the inscription is in prose. Ab n very often the case with 
inscriptions on copperplates the author of the present copp- 
erplate inscription is not known. As was inevitable he has 
imitated the artificial style of writing Sanskrit prose, conta- 
ining long compounds, which wa3 carried to its height of 
excellence by Ba^iwith whom the author mn<»t have been 
not only a contemporary bnt also a fellow-coartier at the 
court of the emparor, Harsha, Tne langnage of this insorip* 
tion is decidedly better than that of the Valabhi copperplate 
inscription ( No. 9 above ). The wording of the two admo- 
nitary verses at ihe end proves that Haisha was really a 
poet. In 1. 7 the poet calls Prabhakaravardhan as 
and wants to compare bim with bnt the word for 
which he uses is so that there would be an 

alliteration of the word in and tpJ^TC^T:. In 

other cases also he compares the king with the deity he 
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icha Chhandoga s'SSAn. Knowing this yon should agree to 
this and the inhabitants with dne obedience of { om* ) 
command should hand over to these two ( br&hmaUas ) the 
dues derived in the usual way from the weighing, surveying, 
shares, the taxes on the enjoyment and gold etc. They should 
moreover serve and honour them. 

This gift should be assented to by those who follow the 
noble course of our family and also by others. Charity and the 
protection of the glory of others ( is the ) reward of the 
goddess of wealth, fickle like the lightning or the babble in 
water. Men ( lit. ereatnres ) should do what is beneficial by 
actions, by mind, and by speech. This unequalled l way of ) 
the acqnisiou of Dharma is related by Harsha. 

lhe Dutafen here ( is ) Mah&pramaia, JfaMs&manta, 
Skandagnpta- ( This ) is engraved by is' vara by order of 
MaHJcsJiapata&dhilcrita MahZ&mnnia MaHraja Bhauu. The 
first day of the dark half of Eartika of Sam. 22. (This is) the 
sign manual of me, the illustrious ilaharajidhirnja Harsha. 
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Aihole Stone Inscription of Pulikeshin II 

General Remarks— This very \aluable inscription is 
engraved on a stone «lab built m an old temple called Veguti 
at Aibote in the Humrui d taluk a of the Btjipur dis riot in the 
Bombay 1 residercy It was twice cdted by Dr Fleet in 
hid Atil. V 67andVIII 737 Its revised edition is pnbh 
shed by Dr Kielhom in / ftfitijliia huluo \cl VI pp 1 ft 
The inscription contains 19 lines of writing 

The contents of the irocription cm be divided into the 
following sections — - 

1 Mangala addreistd lo Jmendra the pending deity 
of the temple v 1 

2 Description of the CHhiia family in which the 
patron of the temple-builder was born v. 2 

3 Tint of king SatynSraya born in that fam t\ who 
was the patron of the temple tulder v 3 

4 Id the Cbalukja family a kmg named Jayasimha 
Vallabha was born after many generations w 4-5 

5 His son was Ranaraga v 6 

6 His son was PulakeSi who made Vatnpi his capital 

- W 7-8 

7 His son was kirtnarman who ron-iuered Nalas 
Maury as and kadamba*; w. 9-10 

8 His younger l rotherwas Mangatega who conquere i 
ihe Kefacharis sad seized the csfrnd asaicd tfevaff 
dvlpa vo 1 1— 13 

9 I ong description of his nephew Pu!afce<In II 

rr J4-3L 

t He forcibly seized the thx *‘-r. 14-lfi 
n He defeated App^yika z-d per? cad*d Govlmt* 



territory north of the river Bhaimarathf ( modem Bhimk ) 
The former king v\ as defeited and the latter was made an 
ally Nothin*, definite is known of these kings 

Puhke£in is next said in the inscription to have seized 
the fort o£ Vanavksi an the bank of the Varada river VanavSsi 
which is in the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presi 
dencv w is the capital of the Kadambas indtheNadambaking 
who was defeated by Pulikesm was p cbably Visbnuvaiman, 
son of Bhogivarnnn ( Dubreuil p 95 ) The kings of the 
Citnga and Alupa families were subdued The Gangas were 
rulers of Ganpauadi comprising the larger part of modern 
M>sote State having their rapit 1 at Talkad (Proc Madras On 
Ctnif j>, 297) also lhavdatkar Cttmti Vo t p 237) The Ganga 
king defeated by Pulikesm was most probably Durvimta, who 
reigned from about 60S to about 650 A D (Dubreuil p). and 
who is known to be a great scholar (Calcutta On Conf p 297) 
The Alupas were probably a branch of the N3ga family ruling 
over Mai bar The Maury a king of N Konkana was next 
attacked with a large fleet, and vanquished In v 9 above 
Pulikesm I is said to have subdued the "Maury as but they 
seem to have become independent as soon as they got an opp 
ortunity to do K o possibly at the death of Mangale&f The 
town Puri on the west coast «aid in v 2J to have been con- 
quered by Puhkeim II was probably the capital ol the Matir 
yas. Pulikeitn is further said to have defeated the. kings of 
L&ta MSlava and Gujarat countries Inscnptions show that 
a Bmall Chalukya family began to rule over Lata since this 
time. These kings cannot be identified with certainty The 
greatest achievement of PnhkeSin as referred to in v 23 is 
that he forced Harsha, the paramount sovereign of northern 
India to retire discomfited This victory of Pulike£m men- 
tioned also by Hiuen Tsiang, is naturally made much of in the 
inscnptions of his successors and we see that Puhke£m after 
the defeat of Harsha had assumed the title of Paramrfvara 
( Ef lad VII 163) Fuliktgin kept a strong force on the 



ifrh-1 92 % p. $5 ) Bi mlacly «i copper plate inscription o£'d 
jS?a!a king is found tt KUtiapur m the Berars which shows that 
that country also was once governed by the Naljs. See Ep.* 
Ind XIX p. 100 The Maury.is were evidently the rulers of 
JS, KoDkana and the Kudambas ruled over the western parts 
of Belgaum and Dharwar districts and eastern part of North 
Kanara district The Xadamba king defeated by Kirtivarman 
was probably Kushnavarman II. ( Dubreutl op. cit p, 112). 
From another ii scnption Kirtivarman seems to have perfor 
med some sacru ices. In his time seme very beautiful temples 
were built by the initiation of his younger brother MangalcSa. 
Kirtivarman wan succeeded by Mangalesa in about 597 A. IX 
He is said in our inscription to have been governing the cou- 
ntry b’t ,\ecn the easteern and western seas, to have subdued 
the Kalachurl king and to have seked the Revatldvipa, 
which is identiiied with modern ‘ Kedi ’ eight miles to -the 
south of Vengurla in the Rataagiri district in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Kalachuri king defeated by hiit is not named 
is our record but from othei inscriptions we know that .he 
was Buddharsja, son of S'ankaragana of , the early Kalachuri 
( Hsu hay a ) family (Dubreuil op of p. 82 ), We have, therefore, 
to suppose that Mangaicoa had invaded. Gi jarat and Malva 
where Buddharaja was ru'ing Mangalefia is said to have built 
the famous Vishnu temple at B.'idami during the time of his 
elder brother Kirtivarman and issued some gifts. From vv, 14 
and 15 it seems that Mangaliia had tried to make his son his 
successor, and had exiled PuIakeSin the son of his 
elder brother Kirtivarman but some how Pulake&n secured 
the kingdom in about A, IX 610 He was the ( greatest ruler-of 
the tin ' and time and the ‘•overeign lord of almost the whole 
of, southern India He bore mary epithets but our imerip* 
ti;u give* ouly one namely, SatyKra> a. Taking advantage of 
tVe confused condition of .the kingdom at the death -of 
iManjjiieia the once conquered kings tried to make themselves * 
independent Ttic kings App-'iyika ard Govinda invaded the 



lemiotV north of the river Bhatmaratlu ( modern Bhimi j 
The former king was defeated and the lattei was made an 
ally Nothing definite is known of these kings , 

PuhkeSin is next said m the inscnption to have seized 
the fort of Vanav&si on the bank of the Varada river. Vanav2si 
which is m the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presi- 
dency was the capital of the Kadamtas and the Kadamba king 
who was defeated bj Pnlikesm was prcbablj Visbmivarman, 
son of Bbogivann m (Dubreuilp 95 ) The kings of the 
Gingaatid Alupa families were subdued. The Gmgas were 
rulers of Gangavadi, comprising tht larger part of modern 
Mjsote State, having their capit >1 at Talkad ( Proc Madras On 
Cottf fa 297). also lhavdarkar Cttnm Vo), p 237) The Ganga 
king defeated by Puhkesm was most probably Durvmita, who 
reigned from about 60S to about 650 A. D (Dubreuil p). and 
who is known to be a great scbohr ( Calcutta On Conf. p 297) 
The Alupas were probably a branch of the Naga family ruling 
over Malbar The Miurja king of N, Konkana was next 
attacked with a large fleet, and vanquished. Inv, 9 above 
Fiililcesin I is said to have subdued the -Afauryas ibut they 
seem to have become independent as soon as the> got anopp 
ortumty to do «o possibly at the death of MangaleSa The 
town Pun on the west coast said in v. 21 to have been con- 
quered by PulikeSm II was probably the capital ot the Maur- 
yas. Puhkehn is further said to have defeated the. kings ' of 
Lata, MSlava and Gujarat countries Inscriptions show that 
a small Chalukya family began to rule over 'Lata since this 
time. These kings cannot be identified with certainty. The 
greatest achievement of Puhke^tn as referred to in v. 23 is 
that he forced Harsh a, the paramount sovereign ol northern 
India to retire discomfited. This victory of Pulikesm men* 
tioned also by Hiuen Tsiang, is naturally made much of m the 
inscriptions of his successors and we see that PuhkeSm after 
the defeat of Harsha had assumed the title of Parameivara 
( Ef Ind VII 163) Puhkegm kept a strong force on the 
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srefafofcr v. 21 <%t Iv. 29 

v. 22 ^rwcRfar Iv 29 
spfrgpffr v. 22 e tr m4 ^ ^ Xfl. 78 
g*igtft..£*r v. 24 JTpfptffr sr xvi. 31 — 

*i)+fi=p^'W( v. 24 Pf^w dprafadT xii 1 — 

ZJW v. 27 dpi g&r xvii. 70 — 

v. 28 dfsdtn xvi. 58 wlitowiftv 

4dPn &apif ix 9, 

HP^T XI 60 . 

•iftpi to v. 29 'jrW TO*TTgro iv. 26. — 

*T Jpli TOpTd TT^T xvii. 67. 

*ra7FU%* V. 29 dlprorc vii. 89 xvii. 20 

’R^tr v. 30 n w^... • foret* 

' • «ft(f«fftlv. 45 VI 16 iv 

3 vii. 35_ 

fadir ajfirr^etc v S2 eft fcnr etc v. . .... 

85, 86 

^Tdiqi drjfr Ufa*! etc. B)«IWffili. 1 . T ^ I :^0 — 

v 32 

The metres used In the frn&asli are — 

vv. t, 2, 3, 4. and 7; 3IPIl6lTh v 37: w. . 

9, and 26; v. 19; v. 6; v. lO; 

V- 30; JJTP^rttel v. IK; JF^nCFtf v. !7. Hlfotfr v. l3. 23, 
24, and 25; wfgdl v. 8; v. 11, 14, 28, an d 35; 4?rpi , . 

v. 12; srr^pr&fsd v. 5, S9. and 82; VW, ( 3*3*5^) v. 20. 22, 
27,3l, 33; 34, and 3(>: «PFi v 1 6; v. 21. 
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"When the 'king was asleep he did shut his eyes, 
and showed that he was a mortal. But the pre-emine- 
nce of his lotm showed him to be a god. v. 7 * s a 

or personal appellation of Pulakelm. Tbe idea is that 
-though he bad already espoused ( moon.-like beauty ) 

and was * the lord of tft ’ still he ( as if marrying a third time ) 
became the bridegroom of the city of Vatapi. The town 
■Vatapipuri is represented by the poet as a newly married 
wjman. Some scholars take the word to mean the 

place from where PulikeSin migrated ( Dubrevil Anc. Decc. 
p 111) v. 7 S — It can be identified with modern 
Badilmf in the Bijaour district. The place is said to have 
got its name as Agastya destroyed here the demon-brothers 
Vatapi and Ilvala. ( See Ind. Ant. VIII. p 238 ). v. 7 grpflStt 
— went to the condition of being the bridegrom of the 
bride, v. 8 — i. e. Dharina, Artha and Kama. v. 8 

— The bath that is taken after the conclusion of a 
■sacrifice by the yajamaiu with his' wife. V. 9 The second 
half of this stanza contains a fine conceit. V. 10. * I=l Pnr is an 
elephant of the beat kind the fragrance of who»e ichor other 
elephans cannot stand. ‘ ^ ^qfsrpf rj : 1 

?nrr 11 ^35 g0$ ^ TTdg'sn: t 

!J«iraR rt \) 4/^-mark the pun on 

the word v 11 aftrpgtai etc. i. e. when he died. v. i2 
05(551 21*1,311 qs — This suggests that he was preferred by 
the people to Mangilesa and his son { Fleet Ind ■ A r.i. 1899 
p. 244 ) v 1-4. etc ^ with 3fr means to debar, 

to banish, to exile, ( =^5t ) tzK3pnftror 

( — ftT^Il ) The whole phrase suggests that Puii- 

ke4in, either banished by Mangalefo or having left the country 
irom fear of Iiim, went to neighbouring princes and asked 



then assistance in the recovery of his rights v 1 5 — - 

Governs Pulileiin in the preceding verse — 

Regal pow r is made of three elements 5 J 25 Tft> power of 
great position power of good counsel and 

power of energy Pitlike$in being devoid of Jjg 5 T% could onlj 
possess theothertwo According to Pi of* Gajendragadl arand 
haramarkar the agsrfa means the majesty or personal magne 
tism Pnlake^in had it within himself He had therefoie to 
gam from outside the other two 1 e. he had to secure good 
counsellors and inspire his followers with erergj When he 
did this he could ea«ilv undermine the power of Managalesa 
This stanza is a good example of the figue 
V 16 etc The verse states that as the 

rising sun dissipates the darkness of night so PulekeSin 
dispersed the enemies who on the destruction of 
M m-.aleSa’s rnle ( lit of the umbrella which is the sign of 
sovereignty) on all sides beset the realm Takmg advant- 
age of the confused condition at the Ch&lil >a court caused 
b> the quarrel for succession between MangaleSa and Pulikei- 
in the enemies of the Chalukyas made bold to infest their terr- 
itories Some of the feudatories seem to have even revolted 
as is c een from their re conquest bj Pulike$m When Man- 
galena s powei was definitely broken Pulike6in drove all the c e 
enemies away by Ins irresistible arms. egfg*? . .. — 

The idea is that when the wind is blowing very forcibly the 
sky canrot become dark hi e the swarm of bees by the over 
crowding of clouds The clouds are bound to disappear by the 
velocity of the wind Similaily when a strong man like Puhke- 
sin seized flie thione the empire could not be infested bj 
hordes of enemies ( ) who could seize the outskirts of 
the empire ( ) and in the armies of which there 

could be flags and roar ng elephants flRrl-no sooner than 
"cfofiT ^ ntrra t IS a predicative 
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adjective of win; I = 5#. D r . Kiel.horn state that though 
the poet employing the figure of Bis^atrim in the second 
half of the verse actually speaks of a phenomenon of nature, 
the clearance of the sky of stormclouds by the agency of the 
sun, the context and his choice of the words. IcTO,: 'Strain, 
<ra, ( are readily suggests mft ^ a nd 3 being inter- 

chacgable) at once suggest to the reader what' is intended 
to be conveyed. The question ending with qiundoubted- 
ly requires an answer in the negative ( q ig^jf, 

descrtot‘ou the tT" 1 lh ' " rsl: “ mpare VarShamihira’s 
Stw >' ,‘ h ' c, »“* a > «>= t™e of an earthquake. 
"JiTctlMI XXX. 17. Parallelisms with the Ra^huvamia and fflra- 
iJrwmye have already been shown. V. 17. qwpftl. etc . ^ 

se«nd' S ki t u h n“o h f e l!' S ‘ k! °‘ ! reB “ hrly d ">*t' d but the 
mu uaL uT S °“ Cht his ‘"endship. 

y D °'' “ as * ‘imes. 

■ u 11 mly serv ' cc ’ done by Govinda of 

Kindness shown by Pulikesin V, 18. rr. .. 

of Vanav^t being represente 1 as a woman, ha, for her tiling 
gTdle the rows of singing ham, a birds that play i„ t he VaradJ 
■river which flows close to the town. Vanavssi was „ i 
fortress on land. But when it was besieged bv IhT . * 

of Pulakesin, which created the impressin of an ^ 

assnmed the appearence of a fortress in wafer. 4^., °,^ ° 

This is a good instance of 3r)5H. V. T9 eiTOhfu i iidNHlilvc Ti 
etc. Though they had renounced the vice of Hrmi- 
•with the other six vioes.they again became drunkard. £ 
drinking lhe nectar ,u the form of attendance c„ the emperor 
This IS a good example of foWira. The seven vices are— 

?? fttt itwig: i 

isirruft tSf, anpgft „ 

V. 20 P'iqfTO The co nparison is a proverbial one. 



V. 21 grui^ht. the destroyer of Pnra i. e. the god Sira. 

Three demons, T&rSksha. Kamattksba and Vidyumnslin. 
sons-of Taraka had obtained three cities as a boon from 
Brahms. They were built for them by Maya, the architect of 
the gods and were made of gol d. silver and iron aad were 
sitaated in the sky, in the air and on the earth respectively. 
When these demons began to trouble the world, Siva, at the 
request of the gods burnt the three cities. Hence he is 
known as Tripur&ri, Purabhid etc. See Mahabh2rata, Kama, 

24 and 27- ‘Destroyer of cities is also an epithet of Indra 
and recalls his exploits in the Veda. There he is described 
" as demolishing the cities or 'foHresses of his enemies i. e. 
the clouds. See X 89. 7. In the stanza the ships are 
first compared with elephants and as such they are further 
likened to clouds. 

V« 22 umPTren etc. Although the Latas etc. impres- 
sed by his majesty and power, had voluntarily submitted 
to him or sought his protection, they behaved so humbly and 
obediently as by their conduct to set an example to others 
whom he had subjected by force. — This was evidently 

an early Gurjar familyruling in Broach district. They were 
probibly a branch of the Gurjaras of Mandor in^Rajaputana. 

See Proceedings of the First Ort. Cotif. Vol . I f>. oxxvti. 

V. a3 — The most important victory of PulikeSin which 

greatly enhanced his reputation and which is mentioned 
with pride in Ch&lukya documents was his defeat of Harshav* 
ardhana, who having subdued almost the whole of Northern 
India wished to extend his conquests in thel South but was 
frustrated in his attempt by the heroic stand of Pulikeiin- This 
battle took place probably in A. D. 630. V, 24 
Dr. Kielhorn finds in this stanza a reference to the story of 
the Vindhya and Agastya and according to him the idea in it 
is this — Really the mountainous -country of the Vindhya had 
to be avoided by the king’s elephants, because it'was impassa- 
ble for them; but the poet’s reason is that the elephants were ] 
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higher than the Vindhya. If they had gone there the 
Vindhya by the presence of these mountain-like elephants 
would have tried to grow higher in rivalry and thus transgres- 
sed the command of the sage Agastya that it should not go 
higher so long as Agastya remained in the south- In this way 
the very absence of the king's elephants becomes an additional 
token of his might 

But it is not necessary to refer to the legend. The simple 
meaning is this* Finding Pulikesio too strong an opponent 
Harshavardhana gave up all thoughts of his conquest of the 
Deccan. Having thus no fear from further invasion from the 
North it was not necessary for Pulikeain, whose strength of 
forces was well known, to keep his armies consisting of huge 
elephants occupy the Vindhya regions to guard against the 
North Indian emperor. The regions were quite clean of any 
armies and therefore shone. But the poet fancies that they 
shone more because they were quite free from their rivals, the 
huge elephants who bad no reason to go there. 

V. 35 He was like Indra because like that god 

he possessed certain Saktls but was inferior to him because 
his Saktis were only three (the powers of mastery, good 
counsel and energy, while Indra possesses eight Saktls 
( Indrani etc ) Hence the king is 51 meaning f y gzgr 

somewhat inferior.* But it is better to take not in the 
strict sense but in the general sense of resembling. V. 25 
— According to Panirn IV. Hi it means’ bom in 
a noble family. But here it is-used as an abstract noun. V. 27 
^ gfa etc. Against Panini II. 3, 69 the genitive case is 
used in construction with in accordance with the maxim 
I V. 38 4^1$ ^ — the waters 
of the /Tunala lake, which is identified with modern Kolleru 
lake, south of Pithapuram between the rivers Godavari and 
Krishna. V 29 ss<fl...*T?Ua>i<. — The darkness raised by the 
troops is the dust- Besides in the Raghuvams*, as shown 
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above w e have a similar idea m I. 75 [<aiil«^<bitj 

The poetical beauty here lies in the fact that darkness is enum- 
erated together with such very different things as chowrtes etc. 
iffc Hereditory troops, see in No 9. . . .SRil — this 

is a KarmadhSraya compound The splendour of the Pallava, 
when he was defeated in the open, was first only obscured, 
afterwards, when he had to retire within the walls of his fort- 
ress, it entirely vanished* Here the splendour of the Pallava 
is compared with the sun. This is Kielhorn’s interpretation 
He takes fevT another adjective of Splendour obscured 

by dust and vanished behind walls But the simple idea seems 
to be that the PalhvVs valour was made to confine in the 
rampirts of K3nchipun enveloped by the dust of Pulikesen s 
arms V 30 etc The verse clearly was suggested to 
our author by Raghu. IV 45 I 

U By the fact that his soldiers 
used the water of the river for bathing etc. and in doing so 
made it fragrant with the rutting juice of their elephants Rag- 
hu made the river Haven an object of suspicion for the ocean, 
her husband who by the smell of her body would be led to 
believe that she had had intercourse with other men Rav 
ikicti too mentions the rutting juice, but does so in a more 
optihelon or nans which he might as well have omitted beca- 
use in his \erse the real reason for tbe Haven s keeping awaj 
from the ocean is that her current was obstructed by the bnlsy 
elephants on which PnhkeSiq crossed the river Ravilirti has 
spoiled I\ ilid2sa’s verse bj crowding into it an idea irea: tne 
Kofch 1 V j8 *r iftsff irfter Tbs ep-S-* cf tic 

K4ven KRPrtlctcuus appirtnlly suEECsisednj.icxpnicTc.h- 
the epithet 5ITfiiTiipgfferTO'5I, in Ihc Kirzi * I , -,. 3 „ 

— An nnportent mer m south Imha. r , .~~ c _ , 

western Ghats and flows through tie I/rs-r^ ccntmu 

ing thiough Trichinopolj distrxi rea~« thz ^ ^ 
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of victory by his valour in war, being a scent-elephant of a 
king, of great strength, at once completely broke down the 
multitude of the broad Kadamba trees— -the Kaiambat. 

V, il When his desire was bent on the domain of the lord 
of the gods, (ue. when he died) his younger brother Manga leia 
became king who by the sheets of dust of his army of horses, 
encamped on the shores of the eastern and western seas, 
stretched a canopy over the quarters. V. 12 Who, having 
•dispelled the mass of darkness in the form of the elephants 
i of the enemies ) with hundreds of lamps in the form 
of swords having shining rays, obtained in the house in 
the form of the battle-field, possession ( in marriage ) of the 
damsel in -the form of the Fortune of the Katachchhuris. 

V- 13 And again, when he wis desirorus of taking the Island 
of Rtvati, his great army with many bright banners, which 
had ascended the ramparts, appeared as it was reflected in the 
-water of the great sea like Vanina’s forces, quickly come there 
at his word ( of command ). V. 1 4 When his elder brother’s 
son, named Polekeiin, of b. dignity like Nahusha’s 
was coveted by fortune, and finding his uncle to be je ilous of 
him thereat, had formed the resolution to wander abroad as 
an egile. V IS That Mangaleia, whose great strength became 
on all sides reduced by the application of the powers of good 
counsel and eneigy gathered by him (Pulikesin) abandoned, to- 
gether with the effort to secure the kingdom for liis own son, 
both his vast kingdom and his life. V. 16 No sooner his 
sovereignty was overthrown than the whole world which 
was enveloped in the darkness of enemies received the shin- 
ing dawn being as though overpowered by the rows of the 
lustre of his irresistible valour. When indeed doe# 
the sky go to be black like a swarm of bees with 
xhuuderiug clouds, in which flashes of lightning 
,ate dancing like banners, and the edges of which are 
crushed when the violent wind (is blowing']? V. 17 When, having 
found the oppoitunity, he. who was named Afifo'lik a and 
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Govinda approached with their troops of elephants to conquer 
the country lying north of the Bhawiarathi, the onetn lattlethio* 
ugh his armies came to know the taste of fear while the other 
at once obtained there the fruit of the service rendered 
by him V 1 8 When he was reducing PonatrUi which had for 
a girdle rows of ham so birds sporting on the stage of the high 
waves of the Varatft and which by its wealth rivalled 
the city of the gods that fortress on land having the 
surface of the earth all around covered with the great ocean of 
his army, seemed to the looker on to be atonce converted into a 
fortress in wat*r V 19 Althrough in former days they had 
acquired happiness by renouncing the seven vices the Ganga 
and Alupa lords being won over by his dignity vvere always 
intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance upon 
him V 20 In the Konkanas by the impetuous waves of the 
forces directed by him the rising wavelets of pools m the form 
of the Maury os were violently swept away V 21, When, radiant 
like the destrovei of cities (i e Siva or Indra) he was <ubdumg 
Pun, the glory of the western sea with hundreds of ships m 
appearance like an array of rutting elephants, the sky, dark- 
blue like a new lotus and overspread with an army of thick 
clouds, resembled the sea and the sea was like the sky V 22 
Subdued by his splendour the Lutas M 1 lavas and Gurjaras 
became as it were teachers of (the lesson of) the behaviour of 
feudatories, 'subdued by force V 23 Harshn w hose lotus feet 
uerecovered with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hosts 
of feuda’ones prosperous with un measured wealth was by him 
made to lose his mirth ( harsha ) m fear having become 
loathsome with his rows of lordly elepha its fallen in battle* 
V. 24 While he was ruling the earth with his vast 
armies, the neighbourhood of the Vtndhya, rich in the 
beauty of various sand banks of the Revo, shone the 
more by the greatness of its own lustre having to be 
avoided by his elephants because as it seemed, 
they by their bulk rivalled the mountains V 25 Almost equal 
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to Indra, he by means of all the three powers, gathered by him 
according to rule, and by the collection of his qualities such 
as nobility of birth and others acquired the sovereignty over the 
three Maftarjshlrakas comprising of nine and ninety thousand 
villages, V. 26 The Kallngas, along with the Kosalas, 
who were eminent in the pursuit of the three (objects of life) 
because of the proper qualities of their householders, and 
who could effect the breaking of the pride of other kings, were 
made to evince signs of fear, by (the power of) his army. 

V. 27 Hard pressed ( jrishla ) by him Ptshtafura became a 
toi tress not difficult of access; ( but ) strange ( to say ) the 
ways of the Kali age to him were quite inaccessible. V. 21 
Ravaged by him, the water of Kun&Ia the interior of which 
was covered with arrays of accoutred elephants coloured with 
the blood of men killed with various weapons, became tike 
the cloud-covered sky in which the red evening-twilight has 
risen. V. 29. With his six-fold forces, the hereditary troops 
and others, which raised hundreds of spotless chowries, flags, 
umbrellas, and darkness by dust, and who churned the enemy 
elated with the sentiments of heroism and energy, he made the 
the lord of the Pallavas who had opposed the rise of his power 
have his valour concealed behind the ramparts of Kfinclupurn, 
enveloped in the dust of his armies. V. 30 When 
straightway he strove to conquer the Cholas, the 
K&verl, who has the darling caips for her tremulous eyes, 
had her waters blocked by the causeway formed by his eleph- 
ants whose rutting juice was dripping down, and consequently 
avoided the contact with the ocean. V. 3J There he who was 
tbehoVc »ycd sun to the hoar-frost in the form ol the army of tbe 
Pallavas. caused great prosperity to the Cholas, Ktralas, and 
Pandyas. V. 32 While he, Satyagrnyo, endowed with the 
powers of energy, mastery, and Rood counsel, having conque- 
red all the quarters, having dismissed the. kings full of hono- 
urs, having done homage to Gods and Brahmanas, having 
entered the city of Vftt3pi. Is ruling like one city, this earth 
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-which has the dart-blue waters of the surging seas for its moat. 
V. 33 When thirty ( and ) three thousand and five years 
joined with seven hundred years, have passed since the 
Bh&rata war to now V. 34 And when fifty (and) sixand fite 
hundred years of the Saka kings also have Rone by in the 
Kali age ; V. 35 This stone mansion of JInendrn, a man- 
sion of every kindof greatness, has been caused to be built 
by the talented Raviklrtl who has obtained thchighest favour 
of that Satyafraya whose rule is bounded by the three 
oceans. V. 36 Of this eulogy and of this dwelling of the 
Jlna the teacher of the three worlds, the blessed Ravlkirtl 
himself is the author and also the founder. V. 37 May 
that Rnvlkirti be victorious, who full of discernment has 
made use of the abode of the Jlna, firmlyjbuilt of stone, for 
a new treatment of his theme, and who by his poetic skill has 
attained to the fame of Kalidasa and of Bharavl. 

No. 13. 

Udaipur Stone Inscription of Apnr3jita. 

General Remark s— This inscription is engraved in very 
beautiful characters of the Kulila script on a slab of stone, 
which was 01 iginally found in the Kundesvara temple near 
NfigadS in Mewar in Rafaputana and is now preserved in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur, the capital of Mewar. It was edited 
by the late Dr. F. Kielhorn in the Ef/grapha ludtea Vol IV 
p. 29. The inscribed portion, which measures 1* 6}" broad 
by 10}" high contains 32 lines of writing. 

The contents of the inscription can be divided into the 
following sections — 

1 Invoking the protection of the god Vishnu under the 

names of Hari and Sauri ; w* 1 — 2. 

2 In the Guhlla family king Aparsjlta was born; v. 3 
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3 He had appointed VarShasimha, son of Siva, as his 

general, as Indra had appointed Skanda son of tbe god 
Siva ; vv. 4 — 5. 

4 His wife was Yagomati, who built a temple of 

Vishnu v. 6 — 8. 

5 In the rainy season : v. 9 . 

6 Prayer for the everlasting preservation of the temple ; 

v. 10. 

7 The praiasti was composed by Dfimodora, son of 
Brahmachiri and grandson of Damodara, v. 11. 

8 It was engraved by Yaiobhata. v. 12. 

9 The temple was inaugurated on the fifth of the bright 

half of Margasfrsha in the year 718- v. 13 

Aparajita of the inscription was a king of the famous 
Guhila family of Mewar, whose descendants are ruling to 
this day- He succeeded Siladitya or Sila whose S5moH in* 
scription of V. S. 703 is found, but his relation with Sila is not 
known. (See R. B. Ojha’s History ofRajafviano Vol- II p, 403). 

The inscription is dated in the year 7l8, which must refer 
to the Vikraraa era. It is therefore equivalent to 661 A. D. 
Mr. K, G. Sanbar suggests that the date 661 A. D. for 
Damodara II suggests that his grandfather was perhaps 
identical with Damodara, \he friend of Bh&ravi, the protege 
of Vishnuvardhana, Durvinita and Simhavishnu and the 
great-grandfather of Dandin. The poetry of the inscription 
is on tbe whole a good one. The poet, Damodara, seems to be 
fond of using puns as is seen specially from the fourth and 
the fifth verses. V. 10 Is an excellent example of tbe author’s 
fondness for alliteration. The language used in the record 
is not always correct as tbe word iav. 1 shows. The word 

eg seems to be used in the sense of ei=tr a slender or grace* 
ful woman. Similarly the form et^T in v- 8 in the sense o£ 
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Hftcia is inaccurate. The compound ^...$3. in v. 3 ia a 
ted one. In v. 9 the poet has altogether omitted the word 
^ which ia quite indispensable. The metres use d in the 

*r«ja.l.are-3<p5 v. 13 ; ferST V. 7 1 SWlft v- 4 , SdRBlSd 
t. 5; vtmar * 6; w- '■ 3,14 3l 8 ‘ 

ctgOT ) vo. 11 and 12: and «ntO VO. 2, 9 and 10. 

Notes — V. 2 Tpr^rer: huge rocks* TO force. 

V. 7 a harlot ( because of her constant change 

of masters, the goddess of fortune is often likened to a harlot) 
V. 8 stands for fftd or referring to or 

the masculine form is used instead of the feminine or 
lather tTrurapai. V. 12 This word occurs at the end of 
the inscriptions Nos 6 and 8 rtbo\e. 

Translation. 

V. 1 May the (god) Hari protect (you) for whom women of 
the cowherds entertain a longing think thus-Happy are in the 
world the celestial beautiful women who attain bliss, when a 
certain woman is touched in sport on her breast by his finger 
nails, another by her hair being drawn, a third by falling at her 
feet as he was under the influence of passion and a fourth by 
embracing her neck. V. 2 May the strong arms ( lit bar-hke 
arms ) of Saun i. e. Vishnu which act like the pillars in 
upholding the house of the three worlds, which are prepared 
for checking the force of the unfathomable waterflow in. 
the form of the worldly existence, which are the axes 
capable of cutting the thick forest of trees in the form 
of the best of Asuras, puffed up with pride, which are like 
huge rocks in the ocean lasting t even ) at the dissolu- 
tion of the world, and which are used a3 a pleasure cushion 
by Lakshmi. V* 3 There was a celebrated king named 
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Aparajita. born in the pure ocean of the Guhlla lineage, an 
irnament of the earth, resembling the round and pure Kaustubha 
jewel because of his pure conduct, who was paid homage with 
their foreheads by kings, who destroyed the arrogance of the 
wicked and vicious people and dispersed the dense darkness 
by his shining rays. V. 4 He chose for his chief leader ( i. e. 
the commander of his forces ) the son of (a man named ) 
Siva, the Maharaja Varahaslmha, whose store of strength 
was never diminished and who assailed the vile ad\ersaries, as 
Indra had chosen for his general (god) Siva’s son, Skan da, 
whose power and arms are never broken and who rides on 
a peacock (the enemy of serpents}. V. 5 Whose fame surro- 
unded by (high) qualities, though established (in other sense 
though firm by being bound with ropes) spreads itself and mo- 
ves in the quarters, which though sung (lit. taken) by people is 
free from diminution, and which though white has reddened 
( i e. pleased the people on ) the surface of the earth. 
V. 6 His loving ( house I wife was one bearing the name 
Yasomati, who was possessed of glory, who checked the 
mind from going astray. In modesty ( or high righteous 
conduct or wisdom ) she resembled ( lit. became ) Arundhati. 
V. 7 The goddess of fortune ( Lakshtm ) is a harlot; 
Gaurt is attached, to Sthanu ( lit. immovable ) and Rati is over- 
come with the grief of widowhood ( at the death of her husb- 
and Cupid ). ( Thus ) the lady ( Yasomati ) being incompa- 
rable in the three worlds stood in the fore-1 ront of matrons. 
V. 8 Seeing the goddess of wealth ( as fickle ) as the twink!* 
. ing of .her own eye, youth and wealth as unsteady as the 
cloured interval part of a very small wave, she built (lit. made) 
a firm temple of the god Vishnu ( enemy of Kaitabh?. ) which 
would ( enable her to ) . cross the ocean of the worldly exist- 
ance, full of crocodiles in the form of evil passions. V. 9 
The temple of the god Vishnu ( enemy of the demon Naraka ) 
was built in that ( season ) in which the autumnal winds be- 
a r ing drops of water blow high-winds, which throw around 
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ttie rows of clouds, which shake off the plumage of 
the peacocks dancing with i low tone under the influence of 
passion, which ( winds ) open out ( lit. break forth ) the point- 
ed blades of the ketaka trees darkened withtbe pollen coming 
out of the burst capsuler. V 10. May the famous temple . of 
( the god )§auri which is atteded to by saluting Brahmanas, 
who have observed their vows, last so long as the sun’s horse 
having high colours hurt by the points of their hoofs the clouds, 
the enclosed seas with their unequalled waters do not sweep 
over the surface of the earth, the regions of the Meru ( mount- 
ain ) resorted to by the celestial beings and fragrant with the 
blossoms of the namsren trees. V. 11 ( This ) mockery of a 
poem was composed by (a man) named Damodara, the son of 
Brahmacbari and the grandson of D2modara. V. 12 Tbi9 
( eulogy ) that precedes was engraved in a clear way with be- 
autiful letters by young YaSobhata, son of Vatsa and grandson 
of Ajita. V. 13 The consecration ( ceremony ) of Vasudeva 
( was performed ) on the fifth of the bright half of Mfirga$irsh 
in the year seven hundred increased by eighteen. 

„ Obeisance to V&sudeva, 

No 14 

Aphsad Stone Inscription of Adltyasena 

General Remarks This inscription was discovered by 
Major Kittoe some time before 1850 and was published in 
various places till in 1888 Dr, Fleet edited it critically in his 
Gu{>t Inscriptions pp- 200 ff. It is engraved on' a 
stone — stab in the village Aphsad in the Nawada subdivision 
of the Gaya District. Unfortunately this orignal stone is now - 
missing The inscribed portio measuring 2‘ 9 “ broad by 1* 
5f 1 high has suffered a great deal from the effects of the. 
weather. It contains 28 lines of writing in Kttlrfa characters. 

.The inscription is sectarian its principal object being to re- 





rulers are. known from this inscription and three more names, 
Devngupta, Vishnugupta .and Jlvitagupla, are known from 
another inscription. ( F. G. I. Nos. 46 ). This family was ruling 
contemporary first with the Maukharl family of Kanauj (No. 8 
above in the Selections), with whom there was going on ’a 
bereditory fight and secondly with the Vardhaua family of 
Kanauj, with whom they were on friendly terms. 


The Later OuptaS 
Krisbnagupta * 
"HarsbagupU 
rjHitagupta ' 
KumSxagupta 
D&modaragupta 
V.ahasenagupta 
Madhavagupta 
Adityasena 


The Alaukharies 
Harivarraan 
jtdityavarman 1 
Mvaravarman 
liana varman 
Sarvavarman 
Avantivarman 
Grihavarman 


.* V. 8 of our record states that Kum&ragupta defeated a 
king named li&navarman The latter must have been a king 
of the Maukhaci family whose inscription of 555 A.D. is found, 
at Haraha (No._B above). KumStagopta’s son Damodara- 
gupia is said further in V. 11 to have died while fighting with 
aMaukhari king who had routed the Huna troops. The 
Maukhari king was probably Sarvavarman, the son of I$2na- 
varman- Nothing is known o* the Huna king. Probably a 
Huna army had invaded India for the third time in about 
58o A.D.-fheir first invasion being towards the close of the 
Imperial Kum&ragupta’a reign in about 4 50 and the second', 
more successful then the fust, was led by the famous ToramS* 
na m 510-but was defeated by Maukhari Sarvavarman, who 
was certainly a powerful! king. V. 14 of the record states 
that Mah&senagupta defeated Susthitavarman in a battle on 
the bank of the river Lauhitya or Brahmaputra. This Susthi- 
tavarman is known to tis from the Nidhanptrr inscription 
*Ep. Ind. Xll 70, XIX 115) as the father of BbSskaraVarmaiA 
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the well known ruler of Kamarupa (Assam) who was a friend 
of the great Harsha\aidliana of Kanauj. This helps us to 
assign about 625 A.D. as the date of Susthitavarman and con- . 
sequently of our Maljasenagupta. V. 18 suggests that Maha- 
■senagupta’a son Kum&ragupta was an ally of Harshadeva, 
evidently the Kanauj emperor. There is reason to believe 
from this and (com the fact that Bh&skaravarman was a friend 
and subordinate of Harsha that the Magadha king Mahisena- 
£upta might have fought 3gainst the Kamarupa Susthitavar* 
man on behalf of Harsha vardhana (or his father) and thus the 
Kamarupa family became a feudatory of the Kanauj* family. 

The date of the inscriptlon-The insciiption is undated; But 
since it belongs to the time of Adityasena, of whom the Sah2- 
pur stone inscription of ( Harsha ) samvat 66 i. e. 672 A. D. 

( F. G. I. No. 43 ) is found we can assign this inscription to 
about the last quarter of the seventh cent. A. D. 

As regards the poetical value of the prafastl it can be 
said that it is writteu in a high Gaudi style, in - which more 
attention is given for pompousness in diction and in figures and 
superabundance of compounds (cf Dandin’s Kavy&dar^a 
i, 50 and 80). The language of the inscription, L>r. 
Fleet writes, offers about the earliest instance of * 
the hyperbolical expressions and mythological allusions 
with which -the later inscriptions abound, distingui- 
shing them so completely from the artistic, concise, dignified, 
and frequently really poetical, style of the more ancient 
records. The poet uses a number of ufamis in the fraiasti. 
Some of the ideas are too often repeated e. g. th's idea of brea* 
king the temples of the enemie's elephants is found in w. 1, 
11, 19, 21, 24 aad 25. The metres used in the inscription are* 
■efitn w. 2, 4, 6, 7, 12 and 15; w. 11, 18, 19 and 22: 

w. 1, 5, 14, 16. 17, 20, 26, 26, 28, and 29. 
(3*3^) W. 9, 10. 13, 23, 27 and 30; and SHHU "vv. 9, 10, 13, 
23,27 and 30. 
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Notes- etc. The meaning of these terms 

is to be taken both in the case of Krishnagupta and the 
■mountain. ^fer-In his army and in the mountain. 5frpUWife« is 
to be taken in two senses, in one means a learned man 

and in the other the semidiviue beings. sfiJSHn one sense 
-born of a good family and in the other haring good bamboo 
trees. V. 5 etc. are to be lakeu both with reference to the 
king and the moon. V. 3 The lirst half of the verse is rather 

•difficult v. 4 foftCtC — Compare with this, the 

•expression I fonpn in the TushRm 
inscription. F. - G. I. No. 66 . v. is not known 

-which mountain is denoted by this name. It is not found men- 
tioned in the Rftmayana nor in any other PaurSnic literature. 
.It was probably the Mahendra mountain from which, as stated 
in the Ramayana Hanuman jumped. But this Mahendra 
mountain is -different from the Mahendra mountain 
in the Kalinga province. ( See Ind. Hist. Quart, II. 
p. 349 ). e . of Hanuraat, who v.is cne of the most 

celebrated of a host of semi divine apes, u ho were created to 
become the allies of Rama in his war with RSva*a. The 
‘ leaders of this army of monkeys were supposed to be the 
■offopring of various godsi and Hanumat war the son of Pava- 
na or Maruta, the Wind. v. 7 lit-one who rides 

on a peacock i.e, Kartikeya, the son of Sna. One of the names 
•of K&rtikeya is Kum&ra. Hence the’comp-inson between him 
and Kumaragupta. v. 8 — She is often described as 

■the representative of royal power. — The affusion 

in the verse is to the churning of the ocean by the gods and 
demons for the recovery of the nectar ind other precious 
things that had been lost. The mountain Mandfira was utilised 
-as the churning stick. And, during the process, Lakshml spf- 
-ang up from*the froth of the sea See VishmipurSna I. 9*76 
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were covered with the stems of plantain trees cut by the 
trunks of elephants roaming through the very lofty groves of 
palm-trees; ( or ) even though they stood on the mountain 
cold with the water of the toi rents rushing forth and spread- 
ing sprays all around. V. 6. Even still his superhuman 
deeds are regarded with astonishment by all people like the 
leap of ( the monkey Hanumat ) the son of the Wind from 
the side of ( the mountain 1 Koiavardhana. V. 7 That King 
begat one son, by name Kumsrnguptn. of renowned 6trengh, 
foremost in battle; just as (the god) Hara (Siva) begat a son, 
(KumSra or Kfirtikeya) who rides upon the peacock. V. 8. 
By whom, playing the part of (the mountain) Mand&ra, there 
was quickly churned out the milk-ocean, in the form of the 
formidable army of ( i. e. which flourished with ) the moon 
in the form of the illustrious king ISSnavarman, the milk- 
ocean, which was the means of the acquisition of Lakshmi(the 
goddess of Fortune), which had (its) spreading rows ol waves 
in the form of the plantain-trees wantonly shaken by the violent 
wind (caused by the marching of the troops), (and) had. (its) 
rocks, in the form of the ponderous and mighty rutting elepha- 
nts (of the forces), whirled round by the flow of water in the form 
of the flying dust (stirrd up by the soldiers). V. 9, Observing 
the vow of heroism and truth, (even) in (the possession of ) 
wealth, be went to Prpyaga; ( and there ), being decorated 
with flowers, he plunged into a fire of dry cow-dung cakes, as- 
if into water. V. 10. The son of that king was Damodnra- 
gupta, by whom (his) enemies were slain, just like the dem- 
ons by (the god) Damodara* V. 11. Breaking up-the 
proudly roaring array of mighty elephants, of the Maukharl. 
which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the Hunas (in 
order to trample them to death', be became unconscious (and ex- 
pired in the'fight ); ( and then, waking again In heaven, and ) 
making a choice among the women of the gods, saying “{ this 
one or that ). belongs to me, ” he was revived by the pleasing 
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touch of the waterlihes in the form of their hands V. 12 
He, ( while he was ) a kmc, ga'e away in marriage a hundred 
daughters of Br?hmanas endowed with many ornaments and 
with youth, (and) dowered with grants of a£rch&rcis (villages 
granted to Brahmans). V. 13. From him there was ( born ) 
a son, ( named ) Mahasenagupta, the foremost of heroes 
who in all the assemblages of heroes acquired (reputa* 
tion ) as a hero of the foremost rank V \ 4 whose bright fame 
marked with the honour of victory in war over S ust hi tavar* 
man, (and) [ white 3 as a full blown jasmin e-flower or 
waterhly, or as a necklace of pure and well formed (pearls ) is 
still constants sung on the banks of (the river) Lauhltyo the 
surfaces of which are cool by the pairs of Siddhas awakened 
up after sleeping tn the shade of fully developed betel plants. 
V. is As (the good) Madhava, whose feet are graced by the 
services of (the goddess) Sri, (was born) from VSsudeva, so 
from him there was bom (a son), named Madhavagupto, 
who was preeminently the sentiment of valour and whose feet 
were graced by the attentions of the goddess of fortune. V. 16 

He being remembered in the foremost rank 

being the leader of those who acquire renown m war, ( and ) 
being a repository of goodness the best of those who 
excel in the collection and bestowal of riches the natural 
home of wealth, truth and learning, (and) a firm embankment 

of religion — there is no one on the earth 

who is ( as ) worthy *o be pr-used by virtues, V 17 He 

also, carried a discus in the palm of (his) hand like Vishnu 
fiofding the chakra (discus) to him also belonged a bow made 
of horn, like Vishnu holding the Sirnga dhattus and to him 
also belonged a pleasing sword (which was employed) for 
the destruction of ( his ) enemies ( and ) for the happiness of 
hts friends like Vishnu who holds the nandaka sword who 
has (and), when the slaughter of { his ) foes had been 
achieved was averted by him. 
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No. 15 

Rfifflm Copperplate Inscription of Tivaradeva. 

General Remarks-This inscription engraved on three 
copperplates each measuring 8| X 5| was first published in 1825 
in the Asiatic Rcsearchas Vol XV- 499. It was last edited with 
a facsimile by Dr. Fleet in his Gupta Inscriptions No 81. The 
plates were discovered in 1 785 A. D. in the town of RSgini 
on the right bank of the Mah&nad! river about twenty-four 
miles to the south-east of Raipur in C. P. and are at present 
preserved in the temple of the god RSjl valochana there. The 
royal seal attached to the plates has a figure of Garuda with 
the head of a man and the body of a bird with his wings 
expanded and with a serpent over each shoulder. On the right 
of this is a chakra and on the left is a iankha. Below this is 
a legend in two lines given as verse one in the text. 

The inscription is non-sectarian its object being to record 
the grant by king Mah&jiva Tivaradeva of the P3nduvam<a 
ruling over the Kosala country to two Brahmanas of the village 
of Pimparioadraka in the Pentbaraa bhukti, on the twelfth lunar 
day of Jyeshtba. The charter was however assigned on the eighth 
lunar day of the month of Kartika in the seventh year of the 
reign, evidently of Tivaradeva. King Tivaradeva mentioned 
in the record was, as we know from other inscriptions, the 
son of Nannadeva, grandson of Indrabala and great-grandson 
ol Udayana, who was an enemy of the Pallava king Nandivar- 
man. (See F. G. I. p. 293). One more copperplate inscription is 
found of Tivaradeva at Baloda ( Ep- Ind. VII p. 102 ). The 
inscription does not give any distinct Information as to the period 
to which it is to be referred. But on paleographies! grounds 
it may be assigned to the last quarter of the eighth century A D. 

The poetry of the inscription is beautiful and reminds us of . 
the long compounds and similes of the prose passages of Sans- 
krit prose writers like B&na. The following metre* are used. 
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in the record &TE ( m the Bret verse) in tho 

second verse, but one short syllable is wanting in its second 
pada «PR( «73 P i T l) and 57 £<tW are used in the three 

verses respectively in the last portion of the record 

Notes V l — This verse Is engraved on 

the seal attached to the copperplate. —The count- 

ry of Kosala was divided in ancient times into two divisions 
the north or Uttara Kosala and the south or Daksbina KosaU 
also sometimes called Mah&kosala Sometimes the Dakshina 
Ko'ala country was known as Kosala only as in the present in- 
scription This Kosala comprised of evidently the modern 
Chattisgarh division of C P. (Ind Hist Quart III p 68,) L 5 
£ig\ — It is modem Sirpur on the bank of the Mah2nadr 3 7 
miles north-east of Raipur, the head quarters of the Chhattis 
g3rh Division in C P. It was once the capital of MihS kosala 
( See Ep Ind vol xi p 184 ) It is better to take 

this as epithet of Tivaradeva by correcting the text as°5TP(ts^T* 
rather than an adjective of in the line. This epithet was 
generally used with feudatory kings m ancient India Dr Fleet 
has discussed the use of this epithet with respect to kings and 
officers of high and IowgradesmEp Ind XII 255 Dr Krishna 
svami Aijangar also has discussed at some length the word in 
JBBF4 S \ol 1 IN S ] P. 238 The term seems to denote a 
special privilege cf using certain musical instruments as a mark 
of honour L 10 —The word js used in two 

senses in the sense of a tax ' witn reference to the king and 
w. ttvt vftsao vA a ’n.’j' npAV. vetovewsc to ttve. twiot, 

In contrast with the rays of the sun which are oppressive, the 
rays of the moon are pleasant — The milk-ocean con 

tarns many jewels etc The fourteen were taken out 

of it Similary tho king wore a number of jewels 3 jSTffT 3 ;rt — 
with reference to the king it means the N iga race' and with 
reference to Gartida it means a serpent*. L. 

— The description of the grief of the wives of the enemies de- 
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(and) who is by nature loving;-Mahi$lva-Tivararfija,-who 
is the adopted son of the illustrious Nannadeva, who was the 
son of the illustrious Indrabala, (and) who adorned ibe. 
lineage of Pandu, who has allayed all the troubles of the 
world with the abundace of his religious marit, who has 
extracted all thorns with the needle of his wisdom, who is a 
most devcut worshipper of (the god ) Vishnu, (and) who 
meditates on the feet of ( hts ) parents, -being in good 
health, ( and ) having done worship to the Brabmanas 
at the ( the village of ) Pimparlpadraka belonging to the 
Penthama bhuktt, issues a command to the residents : — 

" Be it known to you, that this village is given by us. 
with libations of water, on the twelfth lunar day of ( the 
month of ) Jyestha, for the increase of the religions merit of 
( our ) parents and of ourself, to Bhatta Bhavadatta and 
Bhalta Haradatta, sons of Bhalla Gauridatta, of the Eh3rad- 
vajfl gctra and the V&jasaneya-M&dhyandina (Sikhs,': — to be 
enjoyed as long as the world endures, having the terrible 
darkness dispelled by the rays of the sun and the moon and 
the stars; together with ( its ) hidden treasures and deposits; 
not to be entered into by the regular or the irregular troops; 

( and) accompanied by ( the right of ) leceiving the income 
f*om the dkradranaka and all ( other ) taxes. 

“Being aware of this, you should dwell in happiness rendering 
to them, in a proper manner, (their) share of the enjoyment”. 
And with reference to future kings this is said (lit, laid down). 
Those kings, who bestow’ land, enjoy pleasures in heaven; 

( but ) alas ! those wicked t kings ), who confiscate land ( that 
has been given ) fall into bell; bearing in mind these two 
( alternatives ) and also that frrtune ( and ) life are transient, 
do that which you prefer. ” The reward of protection is a 
good condition, and of omission to proteet a bad condtion; 
who, indeed, will ( willingly ) disregard heaven and .go to 
hell 1 " Gold is the first offspring of fire; the earth belongs 
to {the god) Vishnu; -and cows are the daughters of the 
sun: therefore the three worlds ( presided over by Agni, 
Vishnu and the Sun respectively ) are given by him, who 
gives gold, and a cow, and land. On the eighth day of KSrtika 
in the j ear of (our) ever-increasing victorious rule, 
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APPENDIX. 

Portions from Dr. G Buhler’s «*s;vy on ** Indian 
Inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian Artificial 
Poetry ” 

( Copied from the Ini tan Uq tar\ Of JQJ > with the 

kind Remission o/ the Join* Eiders ) 

INTKODLCTION 

Ind an Epigmpln which since the list fifteen year* ins 
received a new mq uht, and which thinks to the puvswss 
of Sanskrit philology is well is to the perfecting of the 
method* of multiplying the inscriptions Kids to more certain 
results than in early times, hi* already provided us with 
several important particulrrs elucidating the literary and reh 
gious hi*tor> of that part of the world which is inhibited 
bv the Brihnii"is ind winch wants a history is such On 
the one hind we owe to it parttculir ind verv importint deta 
which definitely fix the time of prominent authors, ns for 
instance, recently the time of the dnnntic poet RAyaSckhara, 
whose pupils ind patrons, the kings Mihcndriplll ind 
Malnpaii ruled during the list decade of tho uinth ctntury 
and in the beginning of the tenth century of our era, as shown 
by Air Tleet and Prof Kiclhorn On the other hind, tho 
comparison of the partly insignificant notices in the mscript 
ions with the accouuts of literary tradition or with tho cotub 
tions of the present day, permits us to hue an occasional 
peep, m the development of all the types of literature and of nil 
the religious systems a peep whose worth is considerably 
significant in the absence of really historical details Such, 
for instance is the observation that the tradition about the 
home of several Vedic schools and also of tho works belong 
mg to them, is confirmed through the statements in the old 
land-grants m as much as, these mention not only the names 
of the donees but their secular and spiritual families Not 
less significant for the history of the very important though 
little regarded in early times, religion of MnMvira-VardhnmAtn 
is the demonstration gradually regarded feasible, that, hi 
followers, the Nirgranthas or Jamas, arc mentioned in a number 



historical period o! in r ?“ , fron ' ,he of fa 

i hat tire assertions in il ■ ' 1111 rarc * inrrrroption-, ert 

of the .Monl-sl ‘ C,r “ n °” !cal "° rb ’ al ™«> b ' *>*W 
through uritinir °° S nre ,,,ade reliable to the most part, 
i" llrerto „„|,| lsl S °’ " C f,rst ocatury oi onr m. Ttee- 
" hat h,/- , d “ ,ls “» lion et or, only a small pat of 
working out ^ i l0nS may P° SS,, W|' yield to us. An accurate 
Materials litrl ^ ** ^ uder estimate of the liitherto published 
can procure r’ . ,D . exlent Ihough they be w ill Show that one 
of Indian ft ^ * , ” Sfruct ' on ^ rom them, in all the department, 
sound proof C * Carc *’ apd that their results furnish -speciall) 
of Indian * ^ nes *hc theories about the derelopmect 
build on x « B . e CC,Ua ^ theories which the Indologists, 
sheer nccessitt /° undat j ons ’ compelled as fyey are by 
towards the * • ! ° . *°' v| ng treatise is a small contribution 

a 'm is to cshbrT 1 ^ 011 ° { ,nscri P f, ’ 0DS in their spirit Its 
yield for the } S .\ ,rndy d,ose results which the inscriptions 
°f the court us ory °f Indian K&vya or artificial poetry 

n °t earliar ft!!?? P [° per of Indian artificial. poetry begins 
- our era, with th ° • ***** ,la,f of *be seventh ’century' of 

who ruled over ° f t,ie mighty king Harshavardhan-v 

y\, d _ le whole of Northern India from 606 to 
' who t rj 'e d to nn r kS ° f Ilis f «'*ouritB court-poet Jianabhato 
ln ‘he incomplete vV h . e 1,fe of ^ is master and of himself 
* ho besides * h » tor «al novel Sri -Harsha-Charita, and 
,a,l di"£alak t and n 1 ror ? ance Kadamban, and the poem 
aro ‘he oldest n ro d u !. r , lnP r a,S °' f,ie drama p irvatl-pawtaya, ■ 
n faI *s within the na S ° cour t-poefry, wliose composi- 
given above. Before this 
Jammed „, ta “ «'*» such wlmse a Se .VMtierto 
o„e b °. 'f ete . ri uiued will, .? raCy “ od ccrfai 'uiy oi- allows itself 
/ftt ' vbich shows H lr £lC T ib,e documents - 0nIy of 

written in aDd which’ co ° u . ghouf > the influence of the 
Manual 0 f ’ e / CAvya styj e , w ° '° s ® everaI sections entirely 
with confia Astro, °gy the /? .^ aD > of Var&bamihira’s metrical 
?*»«. 2; 0 ! e '^ it is it can be said 

io the Paiirt’ f cause Varaha e ? a b°ut the middle of the 
tashl dhh,ihkt, wi,K ,h ** 1 ra beg ' ins the calculations 
the year 505 -A. D.; and 



he is supposed to live died in the year 5SS A D according 
to the Statement of one of his commentators As to when 
* the most celebrated classical poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bharav 1 
Pravarasena, Gun&dhya and the collector of verses, Hala- 
Sitaxahana lived, we possess no historical evidence We can 
only say that the wide spread of their renown is attested for 
the first half of the seventh century by the mention of their 
Dames by Bi n a and in the Aihole-Meguti inscription of 
634 A D , as also that some of them like Gurrtdhya to whose 
work Subandhu does allude repeatedly, must certainly have 
belonged to a considerably early period Besides this, 
there are anecdotes only poorly attested, as well as sayings 
of very doubtful worth, and the scanty details contained in 
the poems themselves, which might serve a® points for deter 
mining their age, are aery difficult to be estimated, because 
the political and literary history of India during the first five 
‘centuries of pur era lies very much in obscuntv W hen the 
age of the most important poets is so absolutelv uncertain it 
is but natural that the case should be in no way better with 
the general question of the age of the Kavyn poetry In the 
literature we come across very meagre traces winch point to 
the fact that the artificial poetry was cultivated from earlier 
times, and to our great regret, even the age of the most 
important work in which quotations from Kavyas occur, 
we mean, the Mali \bhhshya, is in no wav, above doubt 
Thus it is not improbable that these quotations might be 
left unheeded as being witnesses, little to be trusted as some 
of the most important inquirers have already done, and that 
theories not tal mg notice of the same, might be put forth, 
which shift the growth of the artificial poetry to a very late 
age Under these circumstances it can be easily seen why 
1 make myself bold to claim some interest for the evidence 
Irtsed upon tite testimony of rmfcnpftans, m favour of a 
relatively high antiquity of the artificial poetry 

The material® which the third volume of the Corpus 
lnscriptionum Indicannn on the Gupta inscriptions by Mr 
J r rieet offers for this inquiry are not insignificant, and 
•comprise a large number of wholly or partly metrical mscript 
ions, whose dates are certain or at least approximately deter 
minable The same taken together with some documents 
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*° wbii “ ii<,ns ^ « 
Prakrit during tlie first fi Iltera(ure m -Sanskrit and 

Sl '“w ttat a great «a, and to 

B^erai prominence the s,L [ t '■ "' hich b^0 “ sh, 

° r Berar, l: es before th ^ °.' hc ^ “*«1 of Vtdarbha 
"i» bo seen further on » T f, ° f ’ he f ° Ur,h «*“?■ « 
O'ber indications of nr, a , '; S , con,:llIsi ° n ■! confirmed h,' 

"on. important wo k is T ' -d 

samples of the VCVer ' 10 in 1 uire bow far the 

^owith the lba inscriptions 

poetic art, and bow th? * he recognised masters of Indian 
manuals of poe{ics ? e | . Sam * are elated to the 'rules in the 

detailed discussion the foil ^ ^ take Up for pur P 0Se of a 
tollowing inscriptions. 

Vet u. - 1 ' Vat “ abh “tt! - a Prafo.ti. 

mention the C ° D! .’' S,S ° f 44 . VerSes ' 10 ' 

,h ° beginning and at or """'S c,l ‘’s in prose ' form at 

sections, as follows;-. 4 Tbe ,vhole «n be divided into 

which thews' a” dX'“"f r , es , se<1 to ibe Sun in verses' I -3 of 
technically called M, s 0 r t- f !° 'W of what is 
' e rse falls under (blessings), while the' dad 

(salutation). S ry of "«ma s kri,i or mmasHia 

of Das apara-Manfeon'versTs f ‘] ,e . e " i ' <1 of the silk-weavers 
err early fatherland Lata or r - ’ ,n which, descriptions of 
Da fap„ ra , ar „ intmvov ? or Gujarat, and of their later hdme 

verse Z3. p,,:t "re of the suzerain Kumjragupta, 

■f* The same of *,• * 

Varma 5 °' the r “'e« O, a " dB “‘ lh "' 

verses »' 'be temple built by the weavers, 

script!on n «°“? ft i ,e dafe of its construction with a- ' 

3 ’ wIlen die temple was 


Poetic descrin^ enti ° n ° f the da 

c onsecrate d Cr t n °l thewint « 

“ iea > verses Jl-35. 
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7 A postscript narrating a restoration of the edifice 
demolished m parts, with a mention of the date of this event 
and a description of the season when it took place, verses 
36-42 

8 A wish that the temple may last for ever, verse 43 

9 The name of the poet, verse 44 

If one compares these contents of the composition fn 
question with the sample l have presented m Wiener Zeil 
schnft fur die Xtitide dcs MorgenJaudes, Vo] II pp 86 and 
ff ( i e the LMcMmandal Pra4asti Ep Itid Vol I p 10 ), 
it will be *seen without doubt that this composition belongs to 
that class of pmiastts ( encomiums or panegyrics ), of which 
the recent epigraplucal researches have brought to light such 
a large number The composition itself provides us with a 
clear indication that the poet also wished to have his work 
called by that name Tor verse 44 says — “By the orde“ of 
the guild and owing to their devotion, was built, this temple 
of the Sun , and the above v\a» composed, with great troubles, 
by Vatsabhatti 

* The above ’( p \na ) is an expression which occurs 
frequently m later inscriptions of this type and which must 
be supplemented by the word praiash as Mr Tleet ilso 
remarks m the note to this ver^e The fact that the actual 
title of the composition is not mentioned but is only indicated, 
proves that in Vatsabhatti s time there were many such 
piaiasUs and that it was a familiar custom in the 5th century, 
to glorify the erection df temples and other edifices, by means 
of such occasional compositions 

Another interesting point in the foregoing verse is 
\ atsabhatn s assurance that lie composed his work Pra^atfiena 
with n great effort ' By this he means to say, no doubt, 
that he utilised w ith care the best samples and strov e to ob 
serve very carefully the rules of poetics and metre This 
careful study and this effort to do justice to the pretenstons 
of the art of court poetry are to be marked in every verse 
The very eagerness with which the author takes advantage 
of every little circumstance to bring in poetic details and des 
cnptions, shows that he wished to do his best to make his 
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more instructive would be the attempt to phce the most 
important images and taius of expression side by side with 
similar ones m the Kivyas ami thus to show that quite a 
number of expressions characteristic of the knxya style occurs 
in Vatsnbhatti’s pra&asti 

Even the praise of the Sun in the watt gala contatns 
•several points of relationship with passages m classical poems 
wicli are devoted to the glorification of the same godhood 
The first two strophes 

1 ' Mav the light giver ( Bhxskara ), the cause of the 
destruction and origin of theworld, protect you , the god whom 
the host of gods worship, for purpose of their own preserva 
tion, the Siddhas ( the accomplished ), because they strive for 
higher accomplishments, the yogtns entirely given to medita 
tion, and having their objects of desire under their control, 
because thev long for liberation, and the sages rich in severe 
penance, powerful through their cursing as well as favouring, 
from deep devotion of the heart 1 * 

2 ‘ An adoration to the Generator (Sacitri), whom even 
ihe zealous Bmhman sages knowing the truth, do not fully 
comprehend, who supports the three worlds with his far 

reaching rajs, whom Gandharvas, gods, Siddhas, Kmnaras 
ard men, praise, as he rises, who fulfils the desires of his 
evotees t ’ 

comprise briefly the ideas which are met with in the 
Pur^nas, in the writings of Sauras, which identify the Sun 
with the world spirit, and even in still older works Amongst 
the court poets there is one Mayura, in whose Sv.ryaiatal.ay 
a prayer addressed to the Sun, we have almost every one of 
the ideas contained in the verses. above, repeated nod v,vttv 
much the same form of expression As Vatsabhatti praises the 
Sun as being the generator and the destroyer of the world, 
so also May ura identifies him, in verse 99, with Brahman, 
Vishnu and Siva, the three gods who generate, preserve and 
destroy the Univ erse As the puiscrsfi speaks of the worship 
. *be Sun and of the prayers offered to him at dawn, so also 
does the Sar^ascitaka frequently emphasise the idea that men 
and spiritual beings adore the Sun in the morning, only with 
th is^diffe rente that the number of the divine'* and senudivme 



abovemention ed anta tn samudrtnia (verse 23), and tinnta 
(verse 7) so also the altogether meaningless prefixes fruit and 
abht in fraltvtlhaU (verse 3) and abhvtbhah (verse 19>s so 
also we meet with quite storing tautologies , r, q in 
4hyknatkl£rafarath (verse 1), where, however the synonymous 
words efcfcgrn and far a may perhaps be supposed to be put 
together m order to make the idea of the complete merging 
■clearer and more emphatic , but in iulyepamlnkm (verse 10', 
it is ver> difficult even to find an appearance of excuse for the 
Simultaneous use of the two synonymous words Further, 
Vatsabhatti commits offences against grammar for purposes 
of metre A slight mistake of the kind is the use of the 
Atmanepadain nyavaatnla (versa 15) instead of Parasmaipada, 
though this may perhaps be excused owing to its similar use 
in epic poetry and on the ground of {analogous mistake met 
"with in the *ae>ns Far worse however, is the use of masculine 
form sfrtiann*=tva instead of the neuter sfrtsnd^tva 
(verse 38) which has to agree with the substantive qrtham 
(verse 37) Mr Fleet of course proposes to write sfrrmina 
but it would not at all suit the metre Beside® with this 
alteration, the vvnole construction would not only be changed 
but broken up into pieces, becau s e then the locatives in verses 
•39-40 would be altogether hanging in the air With the text 
as we have it samskkniam ‘ was repaired ’ ( verse 37 ) is the 
■verb in the principal sentence with which all the following 
words which are attributes of the time, can be quite rightly 
connected if, however we write 'frtsaltva , tins itself, then, 
becomes the principal verb and then we must translate 
■as follows — 

37. ‘ This temple of the Sun wich the genetous guild 
caused to be built up again in all its parts very stately in 
order to further their renown “ 

38 The temple, which was exceedingly high glowing 
white, the resting place of the pore rays o f the Sun and the 
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'Moon at their rise, touched, as it were, the sky, with its 
charming turrets. * 

Here the sentence is complete, and there is no 'verb with 
which the following words, * after five hundred and twenty- 
nine years had passed, on the second day of the bright half 
of the lovely month of Tapasya ’ can be oonstrued. Tlius 
Vatsabhatti cannot be freed from the charge of having used a 
wrong gender, out of regard for the metre. We may suppose 
that he might have been conscious of the fault but that he 
might have consoled himself with the beautiful principle ? 

according to which the correctness of the metrical form 
precedes every other consideration. 

We can easily believe him as capable of such blunders, 
for, in the second half of verse 30 

•Writ wanym u 

we ..om* across something worse, a fault in construction. The 
genetive paschtmpurjsv'’ Coes with Chudama«i, and there is 
no substantive which is connected with nivithla. The gram- 
matically correct form should have been paschimapure, but 
that would not have suited the metre. To the category of 
poetical absurdities not specially alleged belong verses 7-8, 
where at first saramsi ‘the lakes’ in general is used, then again 
kvachit taramsi ‘the lakes in some places’ is used. Further in 
verses 10-12, the poet first speaks of grihitti 'the houses,’ then 
again of any&ni ‘other houses', and lastly again of gritiXni ‘the- 
nouses’ in general. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, it cannot be denied that 
Vatsabhatti was a versifier perhaps learned, but clumsy and 
tittle gifted- This conclusion appears in no way surprising, if 
we remember that he never lived at the court of his native 
- place Da&ipura, but was a man of limited means or of mode- 
rate circumstances. If Vatsabhatti would have been able to 
boast of a place at the court of Bandhuvarnian or even of 'a. 
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mere connection withjiim, he would not have failed to let 
y posterity know of the came or at least to praise his master .as 
a patron of poetry. As nothing like this is done by him, we 
would not be wrong in supposing that he was a private man 
of learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he had 
specially studied the worldly lores and that he was not asha- 
med of making money by composing a piece of poetry occa- 
sionally, even when such a low- class of people as the silk- 
weavers required his services. 

Tlius it is quite evident that the points of affinity with the 
classical literature, which are presented by a composition 
originating from such a man as Vatsabhatti are possessed of 
..great significance. When we know that Vatsabhatti was not an 
original genius, but only a man who sought, with great effort 
in the sweat of his brow, to compile a medley of the classical 
modes of expression and exerted himself, though with little 
Buccees, to play variations on the same or to improve upon 
them, then the supposition cannot be gainsaid that in the 
“fifth century, there existed a kavya literature quite similar to 
that known to us already. This conculusion is still fu ther 
confirmed by the fact that all the above fr a^ashs in Mr* 
Fleet’s volume which were composed between the year 400 
and the year of Vatsabhatti’s, present the same close relations 
to the kavyas known to us. We agree that a large number of 
these is no doubt of an insignificant character, and is written 
by private men of learning ol the province as for instance, 
the Dasapura frasaslt, but there still remains the stamp of 
■the kavya on them. One of the few pieces which shows a 
higher talent, is Mr. Fleet’s Number VI. Although the first 
twro .versus are very much distorted, still it can be unmistakably 
J .. seen it is written in a high style and by a real poet. 

The fragments of the first verse,— ' ' 

w 

* * * * — u 
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remind us of Ganadiaa’i words in KSlidwa’s Mh!a vi kigntmilra : 
tjgm g tt In the conclusion which is 

better preserved, the author Rives his name and applies to 
himself the title of kavi. It runs thus:— 

aFiTOJTrewnfawft tnn^r; u \ ll 

sE'tm: j[t1r wim) $graw i 

*5*nfarnwNaip qnjfeg?*: it « 0 

fWtsWrsrnifa wpna: i 

wqr 17HTO: H <\ tl 

3-4. ‘ Virsena, known by the family name of Kautsa 
SSba, well-versed in grammar, politics, logic and the course of 
•the world, a poet, living in Pitaliputra, who served as a here- 
ditary minister to the sage-like king of kings, who performed 
•deeds inconceivable and bright. ' 

5. * Came here (to Udayagtri) with the king himself, who 
intended to conqner the whole earth and caused this cave to 
be constructed, out of devotion for the divine Sambhu. ’ 

The poet Virasena lived about the year 400 A. D.; for as. 
Mr. Fleet's No. Ill shows, Chandragupta II, had conquered 
the province of Malvi in the middle of the Gupta year 82, i. e. 
,400/1 or -401/2 A. D. Thus the invasion, on which Virasena 
accompanied his master, can be undertaken not later than 
(but rather eai Her) in the beginning of the year mentioned 
, aboye.. At this time, Virasena, as the verses above state, was 
the minister of foreign affairs. That a minister occupied him* 
aelf with poetn leads m to conjecture that Chandragupta II— 
Yifcramaditya locked upon the Muses with favour or that 
poetry had at least the right to np|>ear at Court. ■ 
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II. Harlshena’s panegyric of Samudragupta. 

Tut second one of the inscriptions which we are going 
to examine, Harisheiu's panegyric of Samudragupta, presents 
many points of dose touch with the fC&vya literature preserved 
and protean! the deaiest manner that court-poetry was a 
subject most assiduously cultivated in the fourth century of 
of our era. Hartshcna’s panegyric covered originally thirty 
Hoes and .1 half and consisted of eight verses in the beginn- 
ing, a long piosc-passage and a concluding verse All the 
three parts togethei form one single, gigantic sentence 
Unfortunately . the four lines m the beginning containing two 
verses havebeeu entirely lost and lines 4-16 have been dis- 
torted moie or less, so that we have only one of the introduc- 
tory verses in a complete form. The subscription of the 
author in 11. 31-33 informs us that not only the metrical lines 
but the whole of the composition is to be regarded ns kivya. 
It is said there? — 

* And max this k'wya, of the slave of the feet of this 
same lend, who-e intelligence was expanded by the favour of 
dwelling neu ( His Majesty ), the minister of foreign affairs, 
and the i otmselloi of the royal prince, the great General 
Hanvhcnn, the son of Kli&dyotnpakika and of the great Genera! 
Dhruv.ibhfiti, lead to the welfare and happiness of all beings. 
The accomplishment of die same was, however, looked after 
In the great General TihJnbhatta ulio meditates with revei- 
cnce on the fett of Ids lord ’ 

Thus, tins little composition of Hanshena belongs to that 
class of mixed compositions which in poetics are frequently 
called by the name chawfu, while the oldest works preserved 
for u% such as KeJatnbarl, Harshacharita and 

Daiakuni\rnchania are called by the name of aMy&yiTa or 
hath*, * a narration, a romance’. It possesses a certain rela- 
tionship with the desuiptions of kings, which are found in 
the kkliy^ytkis. Similai to the«e last, the description, in the 
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ture only the Bhoralavnk^a at the end cf the Vihrutiwrmil, 
where Kalidasa pray^ that this antagonism should cease — 

mi* u 

1 May the union of the mutually hostile goddesses Stj and 
Sarasvat!, which is to be found only rarely in. one place, bring 
good luck to the good I ' 

Further, the author mentions m verse 8, which will be 
given yet more fully later on, amongst the high excellances of 
the king, asrarm: * the fame sprouting 

forth, shining purely like the moon ’ and thus bears evidence 
to his being aware of the well-known idea of the klrhvalh or 
the creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds with 
its tendrils. With this may be compared in the field of 
classical literature, Sri rn£adhara~faddhalt x No- 1235 

A third most favourite poetic representation of fame is 
met with iu the second compound in 1, 23, referring to 
Samudragupta. — ‘Whose fame arising from the re-establish- 
ment of many fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal 
races, is tired by its journey through the three worlds. ’ 
Hemachandra also m the fraiasU to his grammar, verse 29, 
similarly speaks of the want of rest for his master’s fame. 

wto "* SJI «ra: l 

With the bow bent into a circular form by your arm 
stretched round, you won, oh Ling Siddha, your fame that 
shines whttely Uke the blooming flower of the jasmin*, being 
rendered helpless through the exhaustion oi wandering 
through the three worlds, that your - fame has at last rested 



is unnecessary) and one believes as i! he sees the scene with 
his own eyes, how the old Chandragupta, in the presence of 
his sons, each of whom hoped to have the highest fortune, 
and of bis court household who were afraid lest the choice 
may fall on an unworthy person, turns round to his favourite 
son. This verse is one of the best productions the Indians 
have given us, in the domain of miniature-portraits, which is 
their tone. This very example would also illustrate Harishe* 
na’s special care for the choice and arrangement of words, 
a qulification which can he easily seen even in other parts of 
the composition, both metrical and prose. In the prose part, 
there are inserted between the long compounds, at definite 
intervals shorter phrases, tn order to enable the reciter to 
draw his breath and the hearer to catch the sense. In the 
long compounds, Ihe words are so chosen as to bring about 
a certain rhythm through the succession of short and long 
syllables; and care is taken to see that this rhythm changes 
irom time to time. 

In Hariahena's poetical imagery, we come across many 
conceptions that are very familiarly met with in the k&vyti 
literature. Some of these have been already dwelt upon, 
while discu9 c ing the concluding part of his composition. We 
now notice a few others- The fragment of verse 3 says: — 

* The order of the possessor ot the true meaning of the 
'fjftj/r.is whose heart is highly happy at the association with 
rhe good.-multi plied as its power is, by the virtues of the wise 
-puts an end to the war between goed poetry and prosperity 
and thus enjoys in the world of the learned, a far*extending 
sovereignty whose shining glory endures in many.poems. * 

Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of the 
fight or discord betw-een the Muse ard the Goddess of wealth, . 
which condemns the poet and the learned man to poveily 
and makes the rich incapable of service to Wisdom and Ait» 
by way ol comparison, I quote here from the classical liter a- 
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tare only the Bharaiava.kya at the end of the Vtlrautortt i&i. 
where Kalidasa praj*- that this antagonism «honld c^ase — 

‘ May the union of the mutually hostile goddesses §n and 
SarasvatJ, which is to be found only rarely in one place bring 
good luck to the good r 

Further, the author mentions m verse S, which will he 
given yet more fully later on, amongst the high excellences of 
the king, SBRfPli: ‘the fame sprouting 

forth, shining purely like the moon ’ and thus bears evidence 
to hts being aware of the well known idea of the kl rtivalh or 
the creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds with 
its tendrils With this mas he compared in the field of 
classical literature, &jrttg(idhara~j>addkali, No 1235 

A third most favourite poetic representation of fame is 
met with m the second compound in 1, 23, referring to 
Samudragnpta — ‘Whose fame arising from the re-establish- 
ment of many fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal 
races, is tired by its journey through the three worlds. ’ 
Hemacbandra also in the $rci£asU to his grammar, verse 29 , 
similarly speaks of the want of rest for his master’s fame 

^I«^T sflfol ^riT% sqm- 

4 *3**133$ ^ *rar$ *i*?**r$3T$nH**. u 

With the bow bent into a circular form, by jour arm 
stretched round jou won, oh ktng Siddh 3 , jour fame that 
shines whitely like the blooming Bower of the jasmin, being 
rendered helpless through the exhaustion of wandenng 
through the three worlds, that jour fame has at last rested 
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itself on the palid. round breasts and the white cheeks of the 
Mfttava women. * 

In 1. 25, again, we have quite an original conception 
which is meant to illustrate how far Samudragupta ’s glory 
obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises 
Snmudragupta as a ruler ‘who, in consequence of the overflow 
of his many virtues elevated through hundreds of good works, 
wiped off with lus feet the fame of other kings * 

The idea seems to be that the leaves, on which the fame 
of other kings is written, lie before Samudragupta- The flow 
of his virtues streams over them, and he is only required to 
stir his foot, to obliterate the praises of the rulers of anti* 
quity I cannot point out anything in literature, which exactly 
corresponds to this. Nevertheless, it cannot escape the atten- 
tion of any one, that the conception quite fits in with the 
character of the style of court-poets. 

In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison which 
occurs frequently in the epics and which is u*ed in later time* 
by almost every classical poet and in evc:\ froi tslt — where 
Samudragupta is celebrated as a king \vbo resembles Dhanada, 

Vanina, Indra and Antaka, «. e., the guardian grds of the four 
directions’. Equally favourite is the immediately following 
‘who puts’to shame the preceptor ol gods by his sharp 
and subtle understanding, and Tumburu, Narada.aml others, 
by his lovely performances of music.’ About the comparison 
of the king with Brihaspati, we hwe spok-’n above on page S 
144. As for the statement that Samudragupt i was a belter 
musician than the well-known Gandharva .uni the sage ol 
gods who invented the tfinfi, an explanation is turnished by 
the coins, as Mr. Fleet has pertinently remanded, on which 
Samudragupta is represented a lute-play ti. For the last 
climax of hyperbolical representation, we :.tso meet with 
analogies in the kaoyas. When Harishcn^ sa>s in 1. 27—28, 
that his master is * a god dwelling in this world, whose many 
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marvellous and noble deeds deserve to be praised lor a \ery 
long time and who is a man only in that he performs the acts 
necessary according to the conventions of the world, «e are 
reminded, in the first place, of Banas description of his pat- 
ron, Harsha (, Sri Marshal rtia. p. 207-COS), where bis deeds 
have been pat on a level with those cf Indra PraiSpati. 
Vishnn and Siva, and he himself has been identified with 
these gods. A still more important parallel is provided by 
the statements of the PrSkrit poet, Vakpati. about YaSovarman 
of Kanauj (Gatidacahoi verses 167—1 81), according to which, 
the king is an incarnation of Balaks-Hari or Vishnu. As is to 
be expected of a poet of the eighth century. V&kpati expresses 
the idea with a greater elaboration o! details. 

Many more points of relationship with the *5r>n literature 
can be discovered in the individual expre«sions of our fralastf. 
It would suffice if I only point to ufagtihya ( for zi'tshyci ), 
hJi&va-ptiuna. mlin &nava, sneha-vy&lutiln, b&$hj>n-g*ru (all in 
verse 4), adbhut-oabkinna-harshu (verse 5), utfttlSfakhra. 
taih-iltunta, mi eha^hulla. and the frequent use of tfltuhi. The 
parallel passages given in both the Petersburg lexicons spare 
me the trouble of giving here many new quotations. Whoever 
is familiar with the diclion of the iHryos, will not require any 
special proof, but will at once recognise the affinity of these 
and other modes of expression to those used by classical poets. 

Now, we have to notice a number cf cases, especially in 
the prosepart, where Harishena obviously tried to surpass his 
rivals in the composition of fraSatlts. To this category belong 
most of the long compounds in lines 1 7-?4, m which the 
closing part especially comes now and then as a surprise and 
deviates very much from the usual track. Thus, in line 21. for 
instarce, instead of saying that Samurtragupta had acquired 
great power through the forcible rxtirction of many kings of 
Aryavarta, Harishena repre v ei ts hK master as a prince * who 
was grest through, his pouer which expanded itself through 
the forcible extinction of many kings of the land of the Ary as * 
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-reciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long compo- 
unds, by inserting shorter words or phrases made up of 
shorter words, some oC which are not unlike those inserted 
{or the same purpose in the classical satnples of works 
written in high prose. OC the Alamkaras the pcets make uSe 
of ‘ Alliteration, Ufamk Ulfrekshb, and R&faka and atany rate 
an attempt at S’hrsfia. As compared with what we find in the 
classical works, the figures of speech are, in the first place, 
used much more rarely, and in the second place, are executed 
with much less care and skill Sometimes these rise not at 
all or only very little, above the level of what Is found in the 
epics- So also we are reminded of the language of the epics 
by the seveial grammatical forms which are used by the 
author of the fraiast: of the SurbrSana lake. It appears very 
probable that in the second century there had been many 
superior and more elaborate compositions; because the author 
of the Girnar inscription wnsonlyan obscure provincial writer*. 

• Side by side with works written in high prose there exi- 
sted. as is to be expected, and as is distinctly shown by the 
Girn&r fraiastt, metrical works whose form essentially agreed 
with the rules laid down, in tbe oldest available manuals, for 
the Vaidatbha style. Furthei this accordance with rules 
naturally points to the existance of an AhmHra-i&stra or 
some theory of the poetic art. Both these kinds of compo> 
rition were equally esteemed with the Brahmanic sciences, at 
the courts of Indian princes, and in spite of the lacunoe in the 
Girnar inscriptions it is hardly to be doubted that a personal 
occupation with poesy is ascribed to the king and great Satrap 
RudradAmao, the grandson of a non — Aryan governer of an 
Indo-Scythian ruler. Be this right or not, it is in any case 
evident that the poesy resembling the classical K&cya inessen- 
tial features, enjoyed the royal favour, in the second century 
3*. it did in later times aud that it was cultivated at the Indian 
Courts. In no case can it be said that the Brahmanic science 
nrd literature was extinguished by the invasions and the mle 
'cf the barbarian foreigners. If we suppose that the frain stf* 
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informs tts of pure historical truth, then its content', clear!} 
show tint the life of liter iturt in th* second centurj nut 
have attained to such a richness amt strength as to wm o er 
to itself even the descendants of barbarians. Tims It naturally 
follows that the Khvya could not have been a new discover} In 
the second center}, hut it must have liad a long previous his* 
tor} which went back to the times when Arjan princes were 
enclusixe rulers of Indio* For this reason it would not be 
-certain!} going too far to assert that thcGimir proiasti nial.es 
probable the existence of the iftvya st> Ic, cv cn m the hist 
centuri . 

A vcr> large number of fraiastis go to prove that in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the klwya literature was in Iu 
full bloom and that the *ir>o did not at all differ from those 
handed down to ui The second independent Gupta 1 ulg 
whose reign, no dcubt covered the greatest part of the second 
half of the fourth centur>, Simudragupta rarAkraminha, was 
himstelf a poet, and received from his admirers the title Knvi* 
rttja He supported several poets who at the same time were 
Pandits and put ar end as far as he could, to the old anla* 
fiontsm between the Muses and Plutus His courtiers followe I 
the example of their master, and the pancKjnc by H art hi » i 
the mimstc of foreign affair* and the counsellor of the prlige 
10 } al ’ shows that Samudragupta hnd at least out poet, of 
whom he had no reason to be ashmlcd. 


Han'liena’s kltya is in ever) respect amtlislicallj finished 
little uorl , ttlnell phi.es its author in n line mill Kihdlta 
and Dandm Its style is that cl the Vidartih i School Tin 
ver> fact that Harislicna himself belonged to tht iioilli-ea t ot 
India shoe s tliat, there must have preceded tins time, apcno.1 
of hleratmc, durinp Hindi, poets from Itenr in northern De- 
ccan, accomplished much and brought then tarlluilir taste 
lo n lus.ti repite Probabl> this full bloom o! the Vnhil' as 
"ill fall m the thud icnttoj or nt the lile-t In the I e-„innm. 
cl tie fonth cenltirj. Unde. S»ud, UB .* „ uc .. r , 
-Chaudrasupta II Vihranitldits t poelrj „ ws | nlr , miMs 
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•reciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long ccmpo-- 
unds, by inserting shorter words or phrases made up of 
shorter words, some of which are not unlike those inserted 
for the same purpose in the classical samples of works 
written in high prose. Of the Alamkaras the pcets make use 
of ’Alliteration, Ufaml. Uifreitfih, a n d Jt\\j>aha and at any rate 
an attempt at S’leiha. As compared with what we find In the 
classical works, the figures of speech are, in the first ptace, 
used much more rarely, and in the second place, are executed 
with much less care and skill- Sometimes these rise not at 
all or only very little, above the level of what is found in the 
epics- So also we are reminded of the language of the epics 
by the several grammatical forms which are used by the 
author of the fraiast: of the SudarSana lake. It appears \cry 
probable that in tho second century there had been many 
snperior and more elaborate compositions; because the author 
of the Gimar inscription was only an obscure provincial writer.. 

• Side by side with works written in high prose there exi* 
sted. as is to be expected, and as Is distinctly shown by the 
Gimar fraiaslit metrical works whose form essentially agreed 
with the rules laid down, in the oldest available manuals, for 
the Vaidarbba style. Further this accordance with rules 
naturally points to the existance of an AlatnHra’issfra or 
some theory of the poetic art. Both these kinds of compo- 
rition were equally esteemed with the Brahmanic sciences, at 
the courts of Indian princes, and in spite of the lacunoe in the 
Girnar inscriptions it is haidly to be doubted that a personal 
occupation with poesy is ascribed to the king and great Satrap 
Rudradaman, the grandson of a non — Aryan govemer of an 
Indo-Scythian ruler. Be this right or not, it is in any case 
e\ident that the poesy resembling the classical K&vya in essem 
tial features, enjoyed the royal favour, in the second century 
as it did in later times and thaf it was cultivated at the Indian 
Courts. In no case can It be said that the Brahmanic science 
nrd literature was extinguished by the invasions and the rule 
of the barbarian foreigners. If we suppose that the fra&asti' 
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informs us of pure historical truth, then its contents clearly 
show that the life of literature in th“ second century must 
have attained to such a richness and strength as to win over 
to itself even the descendants of barbarians. Thus it naturally 
follows tint the Kavya could not ha\ e been a new' discovery m 
the second centt-ry but it must have had a long previous his- 
tory which went bach to the times when Aryan princes were 
enclusive rulers of India. For this reason it would not be 
-certainly going too far to assert that the Girnar pratfasti makes 
probable the existence df the k&vya style, even in the hrst 
century 

A very large number of fraiashs go to prove that in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the k&vya literature was mils 
fell bloom and that the k&vya did not at all differ from those 
handed down to us The second independeni Gupta 1 nig 
whose reign, no doubt covered the greatest part of the second 
half of the fourth century Samudragupta Parakramanka was 
himself a poet and received from his admirers the title kavi 
raja He supported several poets who at the same time were 
Pandits and put ar end as far as he could, to the old anta 
fiontsm between the Muses and Piutus His courtiers followed 
the example of their master, and the panegyric by Harishena 
the minister of foreign affairs and the counsellor of the prince 
royal shows that Samudragupta had at least one poet, of 
whom be had no reason to be ash tided 

Han«hena s k&vya is in every respect an artistically finished 
little work, v Inch places its author in a line with Kalidasa 
and Dandm Its style is that of the Vidarblia School The 
xery Sac't tnat Harishena himself belonged to the north-east ot 
India shov s that, there must have pieceded this time apeuod 
of literature, during which poets from Bern in noithern De 
ccan, accomplished much and bi ought then partici lar tiste 
to a high repute Probably this full bloom of the Vidarbhas 
will fall an the third fcenfiity or at the latest in the beginning 
of tl e fou Ui century Undei Samudragupta s successor 
~Cbatdragupta II Vilramaditya poetry mus hues v 

l I 
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enjoyed the patronage of the court, in as much as even tl 
kings minister took to himself the tittle of a kaoi. The Utt 
proof of lits art* handed down to us discloses at any rate gre; 
cleverness, if not a real poetic talent as such. Even this tittl 
composition is written in the style of the Vidarbh; 
School. The same holds good of the praioslis of the time o, 
Kum&ragupta and Skandagupta, The works in existence are 
however, most insignificant, a phenomenon which is satisfacb 
orily explained by the fact that they were all written by pro- 
vincial writers. In the second half of the fourth century, in 
Vatsabhattf's f>raiasli we see traces of the existence of the' 
•■cliool of the Gaudas, the poets of eastern India- This Work 
should be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied 
himself with the study of the K&vya literatures than a product 
of an actual poet. We can see therein that its author had 
studied the KSvyas and Rhetorics, but that, in spite of all the- 
trouble3 he took to produce a real Hvya he possessed little 
of Inborn talent. Small offences against good taste, such as. 
the me of expletives and tautologus words, are more frequent- 
ly met with. In one place the author is led to forget one of 
the most elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of 
metre; in another place in his zeal to form long compounds,, 
he is tempted to disregard the rule, always observed by good 
writers, according to which the weak pause can nevercomeat 
the end of a half verse- In a third place, he jumbles together 
two ideas in a manner the least peimissible; and his attempt' 
to bring out a new comparison between the clouds and the- 
houses leads in no way to a happy result* 

These defect 1 * in Vatsabhatti’s fraiattf make it the more 
important for the historian of literature, in as much as they 
bear tesimony to the fact that everything worthy Of attention 
in the frain'ti. is gathered from the liteiature of his time and 
compiled into a whole. Thus, on the one hand, we ate assur- 
ed of the fact that about the year 472 A* D. there was a rich 
k&vya literature in existence; and on the other hand, greater 
weight is gained hy the points of accordance with the work*. 
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handed down to us, which the frainsti presents. Jt has been 
already pointed out above that vese 10 of the fraiasli only repe* 
ats, tor the most part, the comparsion contained in verse 65 of 
hlctfiaduta, with some new points added in a very forced way; 
while 'the remaining points contained in that verse of 
K&lid&sa, find themselves repeated in verse 11 of the 
fraiasti. Further it is to be noted that . Vatsabhatti, 
like Kfilidasa, shows a special predilection for -the 
word subhuga , and that he while describing the 
king Banclhuvarman, phys upon his name just in the same 
way as Kdiidasa does with the names of Raghus, whom he 
describes in the beginning of Sarga XVIII of Raghuvnmia. 
These facts make the conjecture more probable, that 
Vatsabhatti knew and made use cf the works of K&Udlsa. 
The same view is advocated by Frof. Kielhorn in a publication, 

" The Mandasor inscription of the M a Lava year 529.(472 A. D.) 
and K&Iid&s as Rii uiamh&ra, Gottingen 1890 He reads in 
verse 31 of the fraiitli 

instead of ° ^ 0 , and shows that the verse cufficiently 

agrees with. Ritusamhsra V. 203, in both words and thoughts, 
as there are only two new points added. The truth of his 
assertiou that v. 31 of the the fraiasli is an imitation of 
Ritusamhira v 2. 3, appears’ to me quite, undeniable. 
If we may believe in the tradition which ascribes. Ritusam* 
hira to the author of Mt^haduta, then the point over- 
looked by me, which Prof, kielhorn has made out, strengthens 
the probability of the supposition that Kdlidasa lived before 
A..O-- ’Kb.i.cb. is very IwttvaA cos* vv toie 

to be assumed that Vatsabhatti knew the Ritusamliara also. 

One of these conclusions — the statement that the Indian, 
artificial poetry had developed itself not after but before the 
beginning of our era,- is confirmed also by references in a 
literary work w hich is by all means old. VVhosoevar goes 
the collection of poetic ertations from the Mahdbh&shya, 
which Prof, Kielhorn has brought together { Imd A hi. Vol. 
XIV p. 326 ) cannt bat see that the Katya prospered in 
PatinjaVs times, many of the verses exhibit metre* chra- 


cteriitic of the artificial poetry, such as wklatil . 

Praharjftini and VasartiaUlakh These verses a9 well 
many others See Kielhorn’s edilfon'of the 
shya VoL I. .426, 435. . II. 1)9; HI.: 143,- 338 

in ihe heroic Anushtubha-S'loka agree in point of 
as well as the mode of expressions, tot with epic 
but with the court Kkvya. ’The composition of' 
Mahkbhkihya will have to be placed some time -before 
first century after most probably I5u B, C ) A further . 
for the early growth of the Sanskrit Kkvya is provided 1 j 
Buddhist- work, the BuddhiclarHa of A4vaghosha 1 • 
Chinese translation was prepared between 4*4-420 A. 
The work is not a Uaklk&vya in name only, hut is written 
the Kkvya style. AAvaghosha is said to be a 
of Kanishka ( 7 8 A D ). Even If we lay aside the ’* ■■ 
question of hU date and take ctir stand on the date of 
Chinese translation of the work, which is beyond 
the work wonld still possess great worth from the point 
view of the history of literature. The composition of 
work cannot be placed in any case later than 350-400 A. 
Even the bare fact that a Buddhist work, as parly as ■ 
thought of writing the . Legend of the Buddha, 
the rules of the poetic art, establishes a great populari.j 
the Brahmanical artificial poetry and confirms • 
arrived at,- above- by ihe analysis of Harishena’s 
A thorough examination of the .Buddhacharita. and a 
risiomofits style with that of the older Kv>ya and .with 
rules of . the-, oldest manual of Rhetorics will without 
lead to more definite and more Iwgcrteni results ’If^we 
the' scope of • our . work to tbe epics we will be able to 
quite s complete picture of" the r gradual growth of 4 
poesy. . Such investigations of - which a beginning his 
made especially in the works of Prof. Jacobi. ‘ 
outside the limit of this essay whose only aim i 3 to paint 
in a Reneprtty/ay,- the significance of the study of the * 
ions for tjpf givya literatim. - t“ 



